








NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1870. 





- 
The Week. 

Tue lull in military operations which prevailed after the surrender 
of Bazaine seems now to be fairly over, and the Prussians appear to 
resume the offensive in every direction, their forces in the field, as well 
as around Paris, having been considerably strengthened by detach- 
ments from the two armies, the First and the Second, which besieged 
and reduced Metz. The main divisions of the First Army are to operate 
in the North, besieging Thionville, Méziéres, and the adjoining for- 
tresses on the Belgian border, and advancing into Picardy and Nor- 
mandy, and those of the Second to join the armies operating against 
Paris, Tours, and Lyons. Verdun is reported surrendered. The 
advance on Amiens and Rouen, suspended for a time, has been 
resumed. Some skirmishing has taken place in the western parts of 
Eure-et-Loir. The French forces on the Loire, consisting of the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Corps and of the Seventeenth in process of 
formation, have been concentrated chiefly on the right bank of that 
river, in the vicinity of Mer, between Blois and Orléans, and, according 
to latest accounts, have fought a severe battle against the heavily 
reinforced army under General Von der Tann. The report comes 
from Tours, and states no result. Bourges seems to be more or less 
uncovered. 





In the East, a severe engagement with no definite result is 
reported from St. Jean de Losne on the Saéne, between Dijon, 
which was recently occupied by the Germans, and Dole, the 
headquarters of Garibaldi. From the latter place the “special 
correspondent” of the Tribune continues to send mournful de- 
spatches, quite indiscreetly detailing the almost hopeless condition 
of affairs in that locality, as well as the despondent utterances of the 
Italian commander, who is far from meeting, on the part of the French 
officers and people, with that cordial co-operation which his zeal for 
the French cause so well deserves and the desperate state of things so 
urgently demands. Whether General Von Werder is seriously operat- 
ing against Garibaldi and General Mihiel, who has replaced Cambriels 
at Besangon, with the intention of cutting them off from Lyons, and per- 
haps eventually forcing them to lay down their arms on the Swiss fron- 
tier, or whether his attacks in this direction are merely feints destined 
to mask a sudden advance westward, towards Nevers and Bourges, in 
co-operation with Von der Tann, our information is too scanty and too 
vague to indicate. If the report which comes from London be true, 
that south of Belfort “the French have been driven back beyond Mont- 
béliard, the fugitives pouring over the border into Switzerland,” the 
position of Mihiel and Garibaldi must become critical indeed in case 
of a combined and serious attack. It would certainly become untenable 
should a speedy surrender of Belfort and New-Brisach—which is hard- 
pressed, one of its outer forts having capitulated—allow the German 
forces now besieging those fortresses to pour from Alsace into Franche- 
Comté. 





No active operations of any account have taken place around Paris 
since the fall of Metz. The news of this disaster, which was made 
known in that city on the 30th of October, was soon followed by 


rumors of negotiations for an armistice, and the exasperation of the | 


peuple grew to such a pitch as to encourage Gustave Flourens, the 
cashiered but not removed commander of a Belleville battalion of Na- 
tional Guards, and other “advocates of the Commune,” to attempt 
a coup @état against the Provisional Government. The Hotel de Ville, 
where the Government holds its sittings, was, on the afternoon of the 
31st, surrounded and forced open by a mob, in spite of some Mobile 
Guards who defended it. Trochu, Favre, and even Rochefort vainly 
tried to make themselves heard. The Reds, having invaded the Coun- 
cil Chamber, immediately proceeded to hold an election of members 
of a Committee of Public Safety, throwing out bulletins to the people 
below. The names of Victor Hugo, Félix Pyat, Louis Blanc, Ledru- 
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Rollin, Blanqui, and Rochefort were among those honored by the 
nominations, besides the name of the great Flourens himself, who had 
arrived at the scene of action on horseback, at the head of his battalion. 
The members of the Provisional Government were kept prisoners and 
roughly handled. About 8 in the evening, however, Trochu, Arago, 
and Ferry were freed by a battalion of National Guards, and by their 
exertions, which met with enthusiastic aid from every quarter of the city, 
Favre, Simon, and Garnier-Pagés, who for a moment were threatened 
with death, were subsequently delivered, and before daybreak order was 
restored. 


Flourens and his associates, however, were allowed to go free, 
and publicly to continue their denunciations of the unfortunate Goy 
ernment of National Defence, who saw themselves compelled to appeal 
for a supreme judgment to a general vote of the people of Paris. This 
was rendered overwhelmingly in their favor, and ultimately embold- 
ened them to promise a vigorous prosecution of alt offenders against 
the public order, The real meaning of the vote, however, is a matter 
of conjecture, as the verdict may signify the readiness of the people of 
Paris to capitulate just as much as their confidence in their actual 
rulers. That scenes like those of October 31 cannot but render all 
sensible inhabitants of the city, who thus find themselves placed between 
the fire of the Prussian siege-guns and the no less dreaded incendiarism 
of the crazy “advocates of the Commune,” more and more inclined te 
give up a resistance which, in any way, has such terribly small chances 
of success, while it is certain to inflict on them most extraordinary 
losses and sufferings—can, of course, not be doubted. And yet, while 
Marseilles and some other cities of the South are exposed to the 
ravings of demagogues inferior even to Flourens in character—witness 
General Cluseret and his gang—Trochu and Favre have rejected the 
overtures for an armistice made to them by Bismarck through Thiers. 





These proposals for an armistice have been most profusely tele- 
graphed about by reporters pretending to know all about the matter 
from the most trustworthy sources, and now and then speaking in the 
name of very important personages—such as Earl Granville, Laurier, 
the London agent of the French Government, avd Von Kendell, Bis- 
marck’s secretary—an‘1 yet, after all, we Know only that Thiers has 
been admitted to an audience with King William at Versailles, has 
talked a great deal with Bismarck, has seen Trochu and Favre, and 
has failed in his undertaking to bring about an armistice. Nothing 
definite concerning the terms offered and rejected by either side can 
be learned. Each side, of course, now accuses the other of stubborn- 
ness and disregard for the obvious dictates of humanity. The refusal 
of Bismarck to grant the revictualling of Paris during the suspension 
of hostilities and the participation of Alsace and Lorraine in the elec- 
tion for a Constituent Assembly, is plausibly reported to have been the 
main cause of the breaking off of the negotiations. The fixing of a 
status quo for the invading armies, scattered in numberless detachments 
over a third of France, and of the ways and means for their supply—- 
when forcible requisition becomes impossible—must have formed an- 
other great difficulty in coming to an agreement. On the whole, it is 
likely that both some harshness in Bismarck’s terms and the pressure 
exercised by the still threatening attitude of the Reds—at Paris as 
well as elsewhere—have contributed to bring about a negative resolu- 
tion on the part of the French Government. There may also have 
been some difficulty in obtaining a harmonious concert by both 
branches of that Government, during the active continuance of the 
siege of Paris and of military operations against Tours. But, whatever 
reasons may have led to the result, we cannot but consider it deplor- 
able, looking at it from whatever standpoint we may. 


The agitation for “La Commune,” and the confidence felt by the 
agitators that if they could only get “La Commune” something 
wonderful would happen, recalls very forcibly the humors of the 
first Revolution. “La Commune,” however, is neither more nor less 
than the representation of the city in a general assembly com- 


posed of two or more deputies from every arrondissement, and 
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the committal to this body of the powers now exercised by the Gov- 
ernment of National Defence. It would be hard to say what are 
the grounds on which it is believed that this assembly would fare 
otter than its predecessors in carrying on the war. What tells most in 


its favor is, perhaps, that it would be something new—for which, now 
that it has been found that the Prussians do not fly before the procla- 


imation of the Republic—there is a not unnatural desire. 


At the bottom of it is, however, also that curious, almost supersti- 
tious, faith in names which is one of the characteristics of all Senti- 
mentalists, and which enables them, after having fastened on a name 
und grown excited over it, to deduce all sorts of metaphysical comfort 
from it, and have glowing visions over it, in which the facts of life 
count for absolutely nothing. Who, for instance, has not heard from 
the Sentimental platform in this country exhortations and arguments 
like the following, which Citoyenne Camille Bias addresses to her fel- 
low-women throuzh that tremendous paper, Le Combat: 


“The Commune—can it, yes or no, repair the faults of traitors and 
blockheads, and save France? Yes, the Commune can do so, because it 
will, because it is the people, and the people is all-powerful, having auda- 
city—having, above all, love. Well, then, women, decree the Commune, 
and the Commune will be, Can you not go in a mass to the Hotel de 
Ville and take possession of the palace of treason as our mothers took pos- 
session of the palace of despotism? You do not want guns; you have 
moral force; you are mothers, you are sisters, you are daughters, and 
you are citizens—march! If that does not suffice, you will gain it all the 
same; return to your homes; shut the door against him who does not 
return bringing with him the honor of the country. Cannot the people 
take what is refused it, when it is convinced that salvation is there? 
Courage during the battle goes for little: animals have it. What is ne- 
cessary for republicans is civic courage. Citoyennes, repudiate those who 
have it not, and they will acquire it. No longer room at the fireside, no 
longer a place at the family table, no longer a place even beside thecradle 
of the new-born, for him who does not know his duty and his power, who 
does not exercise his rights. No longer a place in our esteem nor in our 
hearts. Banishment and contempt, these are our arms! They strike well; 
employ them. Close your doors, you soon will reopen them to see the 
triumphant Commune pass, and later, when we shall have merited it, 
Victory, bringing in its train universal peace and fraternity.” ‘ 





The financial affairs of the contending nations continue to attract 
increasing attention, though the advices, both by mail and cable, are 
meagre and unsatisfactory. The Prussian loan announced by the Bar- 
ings has been temporarily withdrawn, which certainly, whatever the 
motive, does not look like weakness. Nevertheless, even the warmest 
admirers of the Confederation marvel how even Prussian administra- 
tive skill has been enabled to keep its gigantic armies in the field so 
long without a further appeal to its credit. But that the financial po- 
sition both of Berlin and Frankfort is strong, is shown by the ease with 
which the recent Bavarian loan has been paid for in coin, one payment 
alone of five millions and a half having left the former city in one train 
of cars—a sum large enough to disturb materially our own market if 
withdrawn at once, in the midst of peace—a lesson, by the bye, con- 
cerning the difference between Continental banking and our own “ high- 
pressure and small margin” system. Of the French loan, over one- 
third is reported to have been taken in France itself (ninety out of 
two hundred and fifty millions), and on the London Stock Exchange 
the new security is quoted, even after the failure of the armistice ne- 
gotiations, at about two per cent. premium, which must be considered 
a fair success, considering the desperate state of French affairs, civil 
and military. In every other respect, the most gigantic war of modern 
times seems to leave the commercial and financial interests of neighbor- 
ing nations as undisturbed as it does ours on the opposite side of the 


, 


Atlantic. 





The 7ribune has lately been calling attention to some very singular 
discrepancies between the telegraphic despatches received by the 
Worl/, giving an account of a certain monster working-class meeting 
in London, which called for interference in the war on behalf of France, 
and forced the Government to put the troops under arms, and threat- 
ened the British monarchy with overthrow, and the accounts of the 
same meetings published in the London papers. According to the 
latter, the mecting in question mustered about 300 strong, and the 
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proceedings consisted of speeches delivered from the top of a cab, 
interrupted by the vigorous and somewhat profane protests of the 
driver. We are also ourselves compelled to call attention to a very 
remarkable difference between the accounts given by a correspondent 
of the same paper and those of our own correspondent, of the proceed. 
ings at a meeting of the British Cabinet, at which the conduct of Ba- 
zaine in surrendering Metz was discussed, and at which it was decided 
that he was a traitor. Now, our correspondent was present at that 
same meeting, under the same table, and had procured admission by 
precisely the same means, viz., the presentation to Mr, Gladstone of a 
barrel of American pippins—and for veracity and acuteness of hearing 
he is certainly the equal of the World's correspondent. What he says 
is, that when Bazaine’s case came up for consideration, so far from 
pronouncing him a traitor, it was unanimously resolved that he had 
defended himself to the best of his ability, and was entitled to the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. How this discrepancy is be ac- 
counted for we must leave it to the public to decide. 





Unusual quiet attended the elections this week, and nowhere more 
than in this city, where the Government had made the amplest prepa- 
rations to preserve order, New York of course went Democratic, 
though the city majorities were greatly diminished; and the Republi- 
cans have lost three Congressmen. In New Jersey, on the other hand, 
they have gained one, besides the State legislature, which ensures a 
Republican successor to the present U. 8. Senator. In Massachusetts a 
very heavy vote was polled, and the entire Republican ticket elected. 
Mr. Phillips had no better following than the labor reform candidate 
last year, and has hardly succeeded in scaring anybody. Mr. Wilson is 
sure of being returned to the Senate. Mr. Jenckes, we are extremely 
sorry to say, was defeated in Rhode Island by the Sprague candidate, 
Mr. B. T. Eames, in spite of a very damaging charge brought by the 
former against the Senator of having sold arms to the rebels during the 
war. Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois have gone Republican, with 
apparently a loss of one Republican Congressman each. Minnesota re- 
mains Republican. In Missouri Mr. Gratz Brown is elected Governor, 
and the Democrats have the Legislature at least. Returns from the 
South are generally meagre. In Maryland and Delaware the Republi- 
cans were successful only in reducing the majorities of their opponents, 
even Mr. Swann being re-elected. The Republicans have carried 
Louisiana by a considerable majority, electing four Congressmen, and 
perhaps the fifth. The result in this city proves pretty conclusively 
that it is not the machinery which is to blame for the present state of 
our affairs, but the motive power. The result in Missouri gives the 
President a sharp and well-merited rebuke, by which we trust he will 


profit. 





The newspapers of all shades of opinion, and in every part of the 
country, continue to denounce the arrangements which have led to Mr. 
Cox’s withdrawal from the Cabinet with unsparing vigor. We do 
not, we repeat, remember to have seen so near an approach to un- 
animity and so much earnestness in the press on any similar subject. As 
might have been expected, too, the incident has given an impetus to the 
movement for Civil Service Reform for which, a year ago, no one would 
have ventured tohope. Unless we are greatly mistaken, the determina- 
tion of the public is already strong, and grows stronger, that the party 
which has possession of the Government shall, with all convenient 
speed, place it out of the power of either President or politicians to per- 
mit the recurrence of such scandals as have caused Mr, Cox's resigna- 
tion. Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, in a speech to a great meeting of his 
constituents last week at Chicago, probably traced out pretty accurately 
the policy which the Republican party will, nolens volens, have to follow 
if it means to remain in power; and the leading points in this policy, 
according to him, are: 1. A return to specie payments, not by buying up 
bonds, or dreaming over impracticable funding schemes, but by con- 
tracting the legal-tender circulation, of which only a small amount 
would now have to be withdrawn in order to bring it upto par; 2. The 
reform of the Civil Service, by the selection of Government clerks and 
other employees by competitive examination, and their appvintment for 
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a fixed period or good behavior; 3. The settlement of the Alabama 
claims somehow—Mr. Trumbull thinks by the cession by England of 
the British provinces on this continent ; but, for the bestowal of bellige- 
ent rights on the confederacy, which Mr. Sumner held to be the worst of 
her offences, he substitutes the deliverance of Mason and Slidell, the set- 
tlement of which by Mr. Seward he pronounces by implication unsatisfac- 
tory and improper, and declares roundly that the rebel emissaries “ stood 
on precisely the same footing as contraband of war,” and though it is 
now too late to go to war to revenge their rescue, some atonement for 
it must still be made by England. 





We have given some reasons elsewhere for thinking that a 
demand of this sert will defeat its object, and render settlement 
more difficult than ever. There are, moreover, certain difficulties in 
the way of getting satisfaction from England for the 7rent affair 
which were great when it occurred, and would now be tenfold greater. 
Admitting what Mr. Trumbull claims, that belligerents have a right 
to seize enemy’s despatches on board neutral ships, in this case the 
despatches were not seized, but the men carrying them. Moreover, 
there is no belligerent right recognized in international law to stop a 
neutral ship and take certain things out of her, and then let her go on 
her way. There is not a shadow of authority for any such practice. 
Captain Wilkes was bound to bring the 7yent into port, and submit 
her and her cargo to a prize court, which he did not do. Granting, 
too, that belligerent cargoes may be scized in neutral ships, can they 
be seized in ships plying between neutral ports, as the Z’vrent was? 
Could a United States cruiser, for instance, have taken Slidell out of 
the English Channel steamer between Dover and Calais? And, finally, 
every foreign jurist and every home jurist who has discussed the 
question on purely legal grounds, has pronounced the seizure of Mason 
and Slidell a mistake on some ground or other. So that the proposi- 
tion of the Chicago Tridune, on which it bases its agreement with Mr. 
Trumbull, “that the ministers, agents, and despatches of a belligerent 
on board a neutral vessel have from time immemorial been held con- 
traband of war, and legally liable to seizure on the high seas,” even if 
correct as it stands, does not cover, or anywhere near cover, the Zrent¢ 
case. Our own belief is that the real offensiveness of England's course 
in that matter lay, not in her view of the law, but in the violence and 
precipitation, and even eagerness, with which the Palmerston Ministry 
prepared to enforce it, before they had heard a word from Washing- 
ton. But then, who is the statesman who will say that it is not too 
late to wipe that insult out in blood, or that it is wise to ask England 
for one of the last acknowledgments of defeat without having the 
smallest intention of fighting her? There is something positively 
puerile in making demands which no great power has ever conceded, 
except after a Sedan or a Sadowa, when our army is hardly suflicient 
for police duty or our fleet for revenue service. 





There have been within the week indications of the way the tide is 
flowing, widely different in character but very significant. A meeting 
was held last week in New Haven, at which President Woolsey pre- 
sided, and at which most of the professors of Yale College were pre- 
sent, as well as many of the principal inhabitants of the city, and at 
which a warm letter of sympathy, addressed to Mr. Cox, was read, de- 
nouncing, in strong terms, the condition of the civil service as the 
root of much of our political corruption, and expressing the full- 
est confidence in the speedy triumph of the reform of which he has 
been the first martyr. The occasion carries one irresistibly back to the 
letter which was addressed to Mr. Buchanan, thirteen years ago, from 
the same quarter, touching another reform, which has also since then 
achieved some success. The second sign is the selection of the “ Poli- 
tician,” or “ Man Inside Politics,” as a subject for his lecture at Phila- 
delphia, last week, by the Reverend Petroleum V. Nasby. The “Man 
Inside Politics” is a gentleman to whom we have paid considerable 
attention ourselves, and we may, with all modesty, claim some of the 
credit of having called popular attention to him as, probably, the 
meanest and most discreditable product of modern civilization. We 
now hand him over with delight to Mr. Nasby, and trust he will deal 
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plainly with him, and—as we are sure he can't be reformed 
kill him. 


help to 


We are glad to see that the Worcester Spy finds it necessary to assert 
that Mr. Boutwell has no connection with him. We say he has; he is 
his half-brother, and admires him very much, and helps him greatly. 
Mr. Boutwell is an enemy of Civil Service Reform; he refused his co- 
operation to Mr. Fish and Mr. Cox in trying to introduce it, and cau- 
tiously withheld even any sign of sympathy with them, and gave the 
Treasury up to the politicians, and has all along allowed them to make 
it one of the principal scenes of their “sintul games ;” that is, a place 
in which poor clerks are robbed and tortured, the country cheated of 
their services, and decency and justice outraged by a pack of Knavish 
intriguers and jobbers; and in this system Mr. Boutwell believes as the 
* democratic sytsem.” 
“fidelity ” in trying times. 


Now, don’t Ict us hear anything about his 
That is a reason for not visiting a man’s 
offences severely; but it is not a reason for continuing him in high 
office to the public detriment. The Administration is not an hospital 
for veterans. It is rumored that he will have to resign, too, which is 
what he deserves, for having helped to turn out Wells, who is of 
more value to the country than twenty Boutwells. 


Dullness reigns supreme in all the money markets at home, Stocks 
continue to be manipulated to some extent by a few of the leading 
professionals, after a reported reconciliation between the recent con- 
testants, and a sharp rise is looked for. But the public stands aloof, 
buying neither for investment nor for speculation, Money in New 
York is easy; in the West and South a moderate degree of activity is 
visible, with some little signs of uneasiness, Cotton is coming forward 
very rapidly, and a large crop, from three and a-half to four millions, 
is confidently looked for. Under active foreign orders, based on 
the armistice, the price advanced, but has since partially receded. It 
is difficult to see upon what grounds a maintenance of present prices 
can be expected in view of so large a crop. 
decline. 


Breadstutfs continue to 
Gold has touched the lowest point since July, 1862, Mr, 
Boutwell is preparing to force his funding scheme apon unwilling 
markets, and will probably make mischief, and perhaps cause a revival 
of speculation in gold, which now seems dead, 
active and unsettled, but in the main lower. Very distressing accounts 
are received from California, where the real-estate bubble has burst 
sooner than elsewhere. Dry goods continue to decline. On the whole, 
the prospects of consumers generally are more encouraging. 


Real estate has been 


The last number of the Christian Union, discussing “Our Judi- 
ciary,” said : 

“The press is moreover apt to be carried away by local excitement into 
sweeping and unfounded censures. Thus, some years ago, during a tem- 
porary panic, Judge Clerke, who was one of the most thoroughly honest 
and independent judges in this city, was virulently assailed for discharg- 
ing a person accused of murder, and at a later period—indeed, up to this 
very time—the Nation, which we consider as usually a model jof tem- 
perate criticism, has constantly spoken of certain acts of Jadge Clerke in 
terms which nothing but a suspicion of corruption could justify. Yet the 
Nation very rightly tavored his re-election within a month after he had 
committed these ‘outrages,’ as did all the Republican papers in_ the 
city. The fact was, of course, that the editor had never investigated the 
matter, and denounced as an act of villany a proceeding founded upon law 
and justice, simply because it was attended with disagreeable results.” 
Now, we remember no time when we did not hold Judge Clerke 
in the highest respect ; we have no recollection of ever having “ assailed” 
or criticised him for any official act; we doubt, indeed, whether his 
name has ever been mentioned in our columns, as we have searched our 
files in vain for the slightest allusion to him. Moreover, we have ap- 
plied to the editor of the Christian Union, without success, for a refer- 
ence to any passage or passages in the Nation in which Judge Clerke was 
ever even spoken of. Weare, therefore, reluctantly driven to the conclu- 
sion that “he has never investigated the matter,” and has been accusing 
us of making very foul insinuations against the character of an up- 
right judge by mistake for some other paper. We hope to see in his 
columns next week either a rectification or such citations as will 
enable us to apologize or explain or defend ourselves, 
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THE “ALABAMA” CASE AND THE CANADIANS. 


Tire Alabama case is now in a somewhat curious phase, Our 
readers may remember that the treaty signed by Mr. Reverdy Johnson 
vas rejected for two Yeasons; one was that the machinery which it 
provided for the adjustment of the A/wtama claims was defective ; the 
other was, that the satisfaction proffered under it for the wrong done to 


the United States was insutlicient. In other words, the mode of choos- 
ing the arbitrators was bad, and the work given the arbitrators to do 
did not cover the ground in dispute. The position taken up by the 
present Administration has been, indeed, one which all impartial ob- 
servers, at home and abroad, concede to be sound, namely, that Great 
Britain owes not only full pecuniary compensation for the losses sus- 
tained by the operations of Confederate cruisers built or equipped and 
suffered to escape from her ports, but something more. Now, what is 
this ‘something more?” The failure of our Government to say frankly 
what this is, is what, at this moment, arrests the negotiations, and, pos- 
sibly, the settlement of the whole question, for it may be that, on learn- 
ing what it is, the British Government would concede it. It has been 
very curious to see how steadily everybody who has touched on the 
subject has refused to clear up this point, or do more than vaguely, 
and indeed darkly, hint at it. The claim that England must pay 
‘consequential damages,” on the ground that, by her concession of 
belligerent rights to the Confederacy—or, in other words, her declara- 
tion to her own subjects that a state of war existed between the United 
States and the rebel Confederacy—she worked all the subsequent mis- 
chief, has, of course, not been seriously maintained by any respectable 
authority, and the only result of its public production has been to give a 
slightly comic aspect, in the eyes of foreign jurists, to the American side 
of the case. But itis, nevertheless, admitted on all hands that the mere 
cash payment of the Alabama claims, which we believe England is 
quite ready to make, cannot and ought not to settle the controversy ; 
but the thing which, over and above this, England ought to do, the 
present Administration, no less than the last, steadily refuses to state, 
and, until it is stated by somebody, England announces that she will 
make no further move. Nay, the delay has, if we are to believe the 
Pall Mall Gazette, produced in English opinion some symptoms of a 
withdrawal from the advanced ground which she occupied on this sub- 
ject a year ago, the doctrine having begun to find favor “that the rule 
sought to be enforced against them [us] was a very modern and very 
doubtful innovation on international law; that the law of nations, re- 
garded in its integrity, did not in any way impose on the British 
Government th: duty of preventing ships of war, constructed by pri- 
vate traders, from getting to sea; that the general and public obli- 
gation which that law created was the duty of submitting, without 
complaint, to the capture and confiscation of such vessels by the ships 
of the United States.” Whenever an American politician takes up the 
question now, however, it is generally for the mere purpose of going 
once more over the old allegations and proofs, with which ten years of 
discussion and iteration have made the public so familiar. 

In the meantime, however, the men who lost their ships during the 
war, and to whom the Alabama case has, therefore, a personal as well 
as political interest, are getting old or beginning to die off, and, hay- 
ing been thoroughly familiarized by orators and newspapers with the 
nature and extent of their losses, and with the obligation which rests 
on England to make them good, and being constantly reminded that 
it is now the business of England to come forward at once with “the 
cash,” and learning that England is ready to pay “the cash,” some of 
them are not unnaturally anxious to get “the cash” in. But here the 
very newspapers which are most clamorous for “ the cash” step in and 
say that the sufferers ought not to receive it except through the Gov- 
ernment, and by virtue of an agreement with the Government. In this 
they are undoubtedly right. The owners of vessels destroyed by the 
Alabama have no direct claim on the British Government, and the losses 
they have suffered were also offences against the United States, the atone- 
ment for which it belongs to the United States to exact. But then there 
rests on the United States Government an obligation of the strongest 
kind, either to adjust and pay their claims at once itself, and then take 
its own time to exact reimbursement from Great Britain, or to push the 
settlement of their claims now with all conyenient speed. It has no 
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right to use the claims merely as weapons of offence, and, while making 
the world ring with accounts of the destruction of our commercial navy 
by English cruisers, treat the complaints of the owners of the navy as 
of no consequence. No prospect of advantage to the country at large 
through intentional delay in the negotiations will justify total indiffer- 
ence to the demands of the individuals whose losses really give our 
case most of its weight; for it is the extent of those losses which makes 
it worth while to hold England to a strict account. If the Alabama 
had sailed just as she did, but had afterwards done American com- 
merce no injury, her sailing would certainly never have been made the 
subject of complaint against England. 

“Now, what are the causes of this unwillingness on the part of the 
Administration and of a portion of the press to define the satisfaction 
which Great Britain must give in order to close the Alabama contro- 
versy ? They are two in number: one, which probably only actuates a 
comparatively small number of persons, is the desire of revenge. They 
expect that England will some day get involved in a European war, 
and that then the United States will have an opportunity of paying her 
off in her own coin; and we can tell the Pall Mall Gazette that nothing 
could please this class better, or serve its purposes better, then that fine 
old rule of international law, which it says is being revived in Eng- 
land, that the only obligation which rests on a neutral power with 
regard to the starting of war vessels from its ports, fur the service of 
belligerents, is the obligation of submitting to their capture without 
complaint. If any power in the world has an interest in preventing 
the revival of any such rule, it is certainly England. With this class, 
however, there is little use in arguing. The impolicy of revenge, and 
the uselessness of nourishing revengeful feelings, and the essential bar- 
barism of introducing revenge as a force into politics in our day, is too 
well known, and has been too often dwelt on, to leave any ground for 
the belief that those who take this view of the Alabama case do so 
through ignorance. We who believe that there are such things as prin- 
ciples in politics, and that they are not limited in their application to 
one country or one continent, have only one thing to say to these gen- 
tlemen, and that is to request them to refrain, for decency’s sake, from 
openly preaching magnanimity and moderation and general utilitarian- 
ism to Bismarck and King William. 

The second class consists of persons who hope that by holding out 
we shall get Canada eventually in satisfaction of the Alabama 
claims. In this class we believe we may include Harper's Weekly and 
Senator Trumbull. In mentioning these, we mention probably the two 
ablest and most respectable supporters of the scheme. Senator Trumbull 
has, in a recent speech in Chicago, set forth the undeniable advantages, 
political and economical, both to the United States and to Canada, of the 
annexation of the latter. In fact, it is something which anybody who 
knows anything of the circumstances of the two countries must wish 
to see brought about; but it is precisely because we wish to see it 
brought about, and that speedily, that we deprecate all advocacy of it 
on this side of the line in connection with, and especially as a pen- 
alty levied on England on account of, the Alabama case. It ought not 
to be necessary to point out to any man who has any familiarity with 
history, and has occupied himself with politics, that the cession of ter- 
ritory is regarded by all modern nations as a sign of defeat and humi- 
liation. It is something to which no first-class power ever submits, 
except in exchange for something else, or as a terrible necessity imposed 
by irretrievable disaster in war. In the frantic resistance offered to it 
by the French, even in the throes of despair, we have a striking illus- 
tration of the horror with which it is regarded by the leading nations of 
Europe. With the feelings of the French about it, everybody who is 
capable of putting himself in other people’s place—and anybody who is 
not ought to let politics, and especially foreign politics, alone—must 
sympathize. Now, Great Britain has not been defeated in war ; she is, 
therefore, though willing enough to pay damages for the Alabama 
depredations, not prepared to submit to the payment of a penalty, and 
especially uf a penalty so exceedingly humiliating as the surrender of 
territory. If Canada, therefore, be asked for as a penalty—that is, as 
something to appease an angry enemy without any reference to its pe- 
cuniary relation to the Wrong for which it is expected to atone——it will 
of course at once bring into play the national pride and divers other 
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worse passions, and then we may bid farewell for an indefinite period 
to all hope of a settlement of any kind. 

There is one way in which the annexation of Canada to the United 
States might be made acceptable to England, and might be brought 
under that wise and just rule which J/arper’s Weekly applies to the 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine, but apparently does not see the force of 
on this continent, and that is, its being demanded by the Canadians 
themselves. We have not a particle of doubt that if the Canadians 
called for a severance of the few remaining bonds which unite them to 
Great Britain, their application would be received by nine-tenths of the 
English public with open or secret rejoicing, and at once be acceded 
to. But it is just as safe to say that annexation against which the 
Canadians protested, men of all parties in England, and more partieu- 
larly the English Radicals, would feel bound in honor to resist to the 
death. 

What the Canadian feeling is on the subject we do not pretend to 
be able to speak of with certainty. We know of no trustworthy evi- 
dence that any considerable portion of the people as yet desire annexa- 
tion, though we believe there is plenty of evidence that the feeling in 
its favor is growing, and that, if politicians on this side of the line will 
only behave with discretion, it will yet bear fruit. But it would be 
difficult to contrive a better mode of making annexation \ateful to the 
Canadian people than for us to talk of it as a punishment for the com- 
mission, by England, of wrongs with which the Canadians had abso- 
lutely nothing to do, and for which they are no more responsible than 
we here ar~ for the condition of Ireland. Annexation, on such grounds 
and under such circumstances, would not only violate all the rulcs 
which some of its advocates are now, with curious inconsistency, urging 
against Bismarck with regard to Alsace and Lorraine, but of several 
others of which Alsace and Lorraine cannot claim the benefit, and the 
breach of which would bring the Canadians more surely to the level of 
cattle, or, recurring to the original application of the term, to that of 
“blackmail,” than any people in modern times have ever been brought. 
Canada is not part of England in the sense that Alsace and Lorraine 
are parts of France, and a more monstrous violation of right could 
hardly be contrived than would be involved in fastening on her the re- 
sponsibility for defects in English foreign policy. 

The delay in framing and producing distinct grounds of settlement 
in this controversy, and urging them persistently on England, becomes 
more and more discreditable to the Government and the public the 
longer it lasts; and what a proper regard to the interests of individual 
sufferers, to the dignity of the United States, and the interests of civili- 
zation and justice, calls for, has been, we think, well set forth by Dr. 
Bluntschli, in the article of which we gave a summary a few weeks ago, 
namely, compensation for all damage done by cruisers sailing from 
English ports, and the issue of such a joint declaration touching neut- 
ral duties as shall not only attest the illegality of the past course of 
Great Britain in this war, but settie the law for the future. 


THE “POOLING” OF RAILROAD RECEIPTS. 


“We learn that the three lines which carry passengers between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs have made an agreement to pool the 
earnings on through business between these two places, and divide 
them equally.” This modest little announcement, taken from a 
contemporary devoted to railway interests, is deserving of more than 
a passing notice. It marks, indeed, the entrance upon a new stage of 
railroad development ; whether for better or worse, remains to be seen. 
“Where combination is possible, competition is impossible.” This 
aphorism, long ago enunciated, we believe by the elder Stephenson, is 
receiving new confirmation in this process of “ pooling.” 

The last summer witnessed probably the most severe railroad 
“ war” ever maintained between the leading trunk lines of this con- 
tinent. It is greatly to be hoped that the public profited by it, for the 
railroads certainly have: though their lesson has perhaps been rich 
rather in experience than in money. The “ war” broke out early in the 
season, and, as all business men know, rates between competing points 
tumbled down lower and lewer, until they absolutely touched the zero 
point. For weeks cattle were drawn over the Erie and Central roads 
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at a dollar a car on one line, in competition with a cent a head on the 
other, Fares and freights fell 50, 60, and 70 per cent., while the corpo- 
rations seemed sternly bent on ruining each other. Considering who 
were the managers, or, rather, it might more correctly be said, the 
practical owners, of one of the competing lines, it is deeply to be re 

gretted that they did not fight it out to the bitter end. No such good 
fortune could, however, reasonably be anticipated. One day in August 
it was intimated that the officials of the three great trunk lines were in 
conference, and on the next day competition ceased. A new tariff 
was then announced, the increased rates of which ranged between one 
hundred per cent. on first-class freights in general and fifteen thousand 
per cent. (the rise being from $1 to $150 per car) on live stock in par- 
ticular. The conferring managers, however, did not stop here; being 
together, and in the mood, they conferred to some purpose, Long ex 

perience had demonstrated both the folly of “cutting rates” and the 
certainty that rates under the existing system were sure periodically to 
be cut. The moment there is not a glut of business for all the lines, 
that one which is least busy attempts to underbid its competitors, and 
thus begins a “war.” Some radical measure only could put a stop to 
this. ‘“ Pooling” receipts, as it is called, naturally suggested itself. 
This certainly went to the root of the difliculty. 

arrangement, all money received for business done by any road be 

tween points of competition was to be paid into a common fund, or 
“pool;” this sum was then subsequently to be divided in fixed pro- 
portions among the parties to the agreement. 
held out small inducements to “ cutting.” Any road indulging in the 
practice would have the privilege of doing all the work in order to 
divide the receipts. It would not improbably be allowed to wear itself 
out without remonstrance while thus earning dividends for other lines, 
which could afford in the meanwhile to lay their own cars up in ordi 

nary. The arrangement involved, in fact, a practical consolidation of 
all the great East and West trunk lines, and the creation of a united in- 
terest which was to control in close alliance some 10,000 miles of track, 
and in the neighborhood of $600,000,000 of capital. 

This certainly has an alarming sound. At the same time, we are 
not clear that, even for the public, the arrangement would not possess 
decided advantages. It would, in the first place, effectually dispose 
of the existing system of railroad competition, than which few things 
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can be more mischievous, Stability—something which eliminates the 
gambling element and renders calculation possible—is the first essential 
of a sound business condition, What with paper money on the one side, 
and railroad competition on the other, it is not easy to see how any 
legitimate business has been conducted in this country during the last 
ten years; there have been about as many elements of chance in trade 
as would naturally be encountered at the faro table. Few people real- 
ize how largely unregulated competition has contributed to this result, 
For instance, two years ago buyers would not go to Boston because 
the competition in carriage was wholly to and from New York, and did 
not extend into New England. During the last six months it has been 
just the other way; Boston has been the focus of the sharpest compe. 
tition, and merchandise has repeatedly left New York for the East in 
order to find the cheapest road totheWest. So, again, of all points out 
of the line of competition. Certain railroad companies have, as a regu- 
lar thing, carried goods a hundred or two miles further to a competing 
point for less than half of the amount they exacted for delivering the 
same article at the nearer point not touched by another road = Such a 
system of extortion is, of course, ruinous to local enterprise. It de- 
stroys all equality in chances. Anything, therefore, which replaced 
this wretched attempt at a law of supply and demand by an equable, 
regulated, and permanent system, could not be wholly bad. The com- 
bination suggested would at least establish a certain sort of responsi- 
bility—not the best, perhaps, but still better than nothing. Under the 
present system, no one can be held to any account ; one line “ cuts,” or 
extorts, because another does it; a locatity is ruined to-day and en- 
riched to-morrow, simply because two or three men, over whom it has 
no real control, see fit to quarrel or be friends. No one controls; there 
is no defined objective against which public opinion can be directed— 
no one, in a word, is responsible. Now, in this country public opiniop 
is the one thing which is all-powerful. Once arouse it, once sct it 
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going in a given direction, and no man, or set of men—whether owning 
three million slaves, or ten thousand miles of railway, or three hundred 
millions of banking capital—can long stand against it. If you wish, 
therefore, to perpetuate abuses, the best way to do it in America is to 
divide responsibility. One man can be held responsible ; one hundred 
scarcely; a thousand never, Thus, our executives are generally much 
purer than our legislatures; for the one man has to stand up before the 
people and answer for his acts, while the many hide themselves behind 
each other. So of our judiciary; where the executive appoints its mem- 
bers, more care is always exercised in selection than when the duty de- 
volves upon acaucas, What governor ever would have put a Barnard or 
& McCunn upon the bench? Not improbably, then, it would prove far 
easier to produce beneficial results when acting on a recognized and 
responsible railroad combination, no matter how powerful or widely 
ramified, than on the disconnected members of an unorganized system, 
each one of whom disavows responsibility, and, indeed, disputes its 
existence. 

While all this is true, it must at the same time be conceded that 
the power held by such a combination would be a very dangerous one ; 
it would, in fact, have its fingers around the throat of our whole system 
of internal communication, It could exercise an influence over trade, 
and levy taxes in a manner scarcely within the power of the Govern- 
ment itself. The character of the individuals in whose hands such a 
control over our fortunes seems likely soon to centre, becomes, there- 
fore, a matter of some interest. This aspect of the case, it must be con- 
fessed, is most uninviting. We do not like to resort to strong language, 
yet none other does justice to the occasion. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jay 
Gould, and J. Edgar Thompson—here is, indeed, a trio in whose hands 
an enlightened people are invited to confide most delicate interests! 
The contemplation of them in this new capacity certainly puts a heavy 
strain on the confidence one entertains in the future. These men, how- 
ever, actually do, and long have absolutely controlled all our great 
trunk lines. If the adage be true, that, when one class of the com- 
munity falls out, another and more deserving class comes by its dues, 
we can only say that honest men must have been enjoying themselves 
very much during the recent railroad “ war.” Here they are, however— 
avaricious, unscrupulous, often dishonest, always unreliable—as dis- 
creditable a triumvirate as ever domineered over Rome; and the ques- 
tion is simply whether they can best be dealt with together or sepa- 
rately. We now incline to the opinion that the public could, on the 
whole, take them best together. Mr. Jay Gould and Mr. James Fisk, 
jr.. have not hitherto been found very responsible parties; they have, 
however, been tolerated. They have made themselves popular through 
competition and reckless management ; the public has felt that it could 
use them. Remove all this, and then see how long they would last. 
Let them appear as part of a responsible and oppressive triumvirate, 
let them levy taxes and regulate trade, let them then abuse their power 
and make our people really feel their presence, and let us see how long 
Governor Hoffman, or “ Tammany ” Tweed, or Judge Barnard, could pre- 
serve them in place. Perhaps they might still hold their own, and new 
“ Erie bills” would guarantee them a quiet possession; perhaps Van- 
derbilt and Thompson would enjoy the share of odium and danger 
which their associates in power would force them to incur; perhaps 
the West would appreciate and share the quiet subserviency evinced in 
the East; all these things may happen, but, though Issachar be a strong 
ass, yet even his back may be broken, when made to crouch between 
three burdens, and he will be far more likely to kick if he clearly sees 
a particular tormentor at whom his iron hoofs may be directed with 
effect. 

It is useless, however, to theorize about that concerning which we 
are destined so soon to have a practical experience. The “ pooling” 
arrangement, as regards the trunk lines, fell through at the September 
conference. It did so from no objection entertained towards it in any 
quarter, but because one individual whose concurrence was essential in- 
sisted upon including personal issues in the general settlement. It is de- 
layed, not abandoned. The preliminary experiment of the system may be 
considered as now going on in the combination referred to at the be- 
ginning of this article. All the parties involved in this case are con- 
cerned in the other, and combination is now fairly on its trial as a 
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substitute for competition. One thing may safely be predicted. This, 
at last, must inevitably carry the railroad and transportation problem 
to Washington. Congress must regulate commerce between the States, 
or it must go unregulated. A body more utterly unqualified for such a 
delicate task could hardly be conceived ; but upon it the work must per- 
force devolve. The inevitable may not be avoided; but a future, big 
with the result of an attempt on the part of the United States Congress 
to regulate and control our railroad triumvirs, is to the philosophic 
mind the reverse of assuring. 


OUR MINISTER TO FRANCE.* 
BERLIN, October 7. 


THERE being no interesting news from the seat of war during the last 
week, the two reports of the negotiations between Bismarck and Jules 
Favre, published by the parties themselves, have formed the principal 
topic of political importance. The present French rulers stick to their 
illusions, while Bismarck occupies a very clear, matter-of-fact position, 
which appears all the more logical and refreshing in contrast with the 
dim clouds of French fine phrases, theatrical sentimentalism, and special 
pleadings. As these negotiations, undertaken on one part without any 
authority, did not lead to a practical result, it is not worth the while to 
dwell on them more particularly ; but there is one point in them to which 
I wish to call your special attention. Favre says in his report that the re 
presentative of a great foreign power did not wait until the Provisional 
Government was set up, and that, for the purpose of entering into rela- 
tions with it, that representative hurried to its cradle at the Hétel de 
Ville. Favre adds that official discretion prevents him from disclosing 
the name of that gentleman; but his highfalutin expressions, and other 
facts since published, prove distinctly that the French politician alludes 
to your minister, E. B. Washburne. 

I am quite at a loss how to characterize his conduct in this instance. 
Your Government is a neutral one ; it is its wise and time-honored policy 
never to meddle with European difficulties, whenever it can help it, and 
it is its interest and duty to acknowledge any de facto government. If 
Mr. Washburne had done so after having received his instructions from 
Washington, he would have acted in conformity with his country’s prin- 
ciples. Mr. Fish is quite punctilious in maintaining the neutrality of the 
United States ; but his minister sees fit to go int» the streets and to search 
for the new government to which he can offer his homage. It seems as 
if Mr. Washburne had wished to make his former position at the Imperial 
Court forgotten by his present zeal for a republic created by the grace of 
German bravery and the rabble of the streets, as sober Frenchmen like 
Thiers and Laboulaye themselves acknowledge. While Napoleon was 
Emperor, Mr. Washburne was one of his foremost admirers and staunchest 
friends ; he even received invitations to Compiégne, which were usually 
only extended to full ambassadors, not to ministers ; and now Mr. Wash- 
burne is most eager to win the good graces of a provisional government. 
He may say for his excuse that, as a diplomatist, he does not need to be, 
and cannot be, consistent; that the interests of his country outstrip his 
personal views and wishes; but, generally, people think that it is the 
first duty of a minister to preserve the dignity, respect, and credit of his 
government. Whether he has succeeded in this I Jeave to your readers 
to judge. As able and useful a public man as Mr. Washburne may have 
been in Washington, he is entirely unfit for a position for which he lacks 
the elementary rudiments, having no idea of the language, history, and 
character of the country to which he is accredited. Therefore, he shows 
an utter inability to appreciate stern fact and naked reality. It may do 
for newspapers, speculating on the irregular appetites of their readers, to 
extol a government, whatever may be its spirit, because it has assumed a 
republican form ; it may be pardonable for a stump-speaker to appeal to 
the republican sympathies of his hearers, by glorifying as great men and 
noble souls the remaining partners and-successors of a bankrupt concern ; 
but a good minister never confounds the appearance of things with their 
essence. If the republican form alone were sufficient to support a govern- 
ment, the Southern States in their rebellion would rather have deserved 
the admiration of Europe, as Jefferson Davis's constitution had many fea- 
tures which were an improvement on the old model. 

Here, all thinking men are surprised at Mr. Washburne’s simple for- 





* [This letter has been delayed a fortnight, but has lost nothing in interest in con- 
sequence.—Ep. Nation. ] 
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wardness, for they supposed that, as a veteran practical republican, he 
would know how to distinguish between reality and pretence. There 
was a significant notice the other day in the London 7imes, stating that 
General Burnside had left the Prussian headquarters at Versailles for 
Paris, to confer with Jules Favre and the American Minister. Bismarck 
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A STEP IN ADVANCE. 


| To THE Epiror or Tue Nation: 


has for some time taken it amiss that Mr. Washburne was so rash in en- | 


tering into relations with the present French rulers, and that he remained 
in the besieged fortress while almost all other foreign ministers had fol- 
lowed the Government to Tours. The answer which Bismarck lately 
gave to Favre's wish for free diplomatic intercourse with Paris was directly 
aimed at Mr. Washburne. General Burnside, it is understood, has been 
requested to recommend to his countryman to keep himself in future 
within the boundaries of strict neutrality. The negotiations with France 
are only the pretext for the mission ; the Prussians can and will better 
attend to that themselves. If no complications of a more serious character 
arise out of Mr. Washburne’s conduct, it is owing to the friendly relations 
which the Prussian Government wishes to maintain with the United 
States. 

If Mr. Washburne had wished to exert himself in a neutral field, he 
would have found ample occasion for doing so in the protection of those 
poor 80,000 Germans who were brutally driven out of France for no other 
reason than that they belonged to the nation which had been provoked 
to this war. He had seen in his own country the cruelties which, from 
1861 to 1865, the rebels committed against loyal Northern men visiting 
in the South, and, consequently, knew by experience what heart-rending 
distress, misery, and starvation attended these expulsions in masses, In 
the present case, a neutral could help and benefit thousands of innocent 
families. There was even no actual intervention required ; the energetic 
protest of the representative of the United States would have sufliced for 
a discontinuance of these mean French practices ; and, even if the Empire 
had insisted upon them, the acknowledgment of the Republic under the 
express proviso that it should stop this medi«val barbarity would, as we 
have learned since, have had the desired effect. But Mr. Washburne 
wrote home for instructions, and, instead of interpreting them liberally, as 
he did in the case of the so-called Republic, he pedantically adhered to the 
letter, and washed his hands of his German clients. Writing home in- 
stead of acting at once was his great blunder. 

Some of your readers may say that the American Minister had nothing 
to do with helpless Germans. Certainly not, if he had not charged him- 
self with their protection. But having accepted the trust, the best inte- 
rests of his own country were at stake. I know something about the 
currents of popular feelings, about national sympathies and idiosyncrasies, 
and for this reason I do not hesitate to say that Mr. Washburne’s efforts 
in behalf of the Germans would have secured to the United States at 
least 100,000 more immigrants, and that the moral effect of an earnest 
appeal would have been invaluable. In ciphers and numbers, I value the 
loss of Mr. Washburne’s sin of omission for your country at one hundred 
millions of dollars, while the moral damage is incalculable. In the life 
and intercourse of nations, moral powers are of as much importance, if not 
more, than the physical. Immigrants are just as much attracted by the 
republic, the free country, as by its fertile and cheap lands and its high 
prices of Jabor—perhaps more so. Each event which increases the con- 
sideration of the United States in the eyes of mankind is at the same time 
a great economical gain for the wealth of the nation. You hardly remem- 
ber the release of the Hungarian Koszta, effected in 1853 by the threats of 
Captain Ingraham. I remember it very well, for I was a poor immigrant 
myself at that time, and I still feel the thrill of joy and enthusiasm which 
electrified all your adopted citizens. This simple act of a South Carolinian 
marine officer did more to make your country popular all over the world, 
and to attract immigration, than the combined efforts of States, governors, 
private associations, and emigrant-runners. The old Democratic party 
knew how to manage this moral propaganda and to keep up appearances 
much better. The more it submitted itself to the slave-barons et home, 
the more independent and liberal it appeared abroad. The Republicans 
should act for the sake of principle, and should thus win the sympathies 
of the liberals of all nations. It is their interest and duty to do it; but 
Mr. Washburne shows that one of the principal leaders of the party does 
not understand or appreciate either. M. Girardin, however, praises him, 
and M. Girardin professes to be a republican—the same man who, in fall 
earnest, proposed to let loose the famished beasts of the zodlogical gardens 
of Paris against our armies. To be called a great statesman by such a 
genius is an honor of rather a doubtful character. 
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cation. The allusions they both contain to “a poor author” are beyond 
my comprehension. I suppose they have reference to some previous epi 
sode in the career of the Nation with which 1am not familiar. I certainly 
am not an author myself, nor have I any brother in that vocation. Iam a 
simple professional man, with more time than occupation; with strong 
philanthropic tendencies, and a natural aptitude for the discussion of social - 
and political problems. So much for myself, which will interest no one, 
I now pass to a more serious subject. Your correspondents seem to im 
pute a degree of bad faith to my first letter. I am simply amazed. If 
there is one characteristic of our rich American humor more commendable 
than another, it is its honest freedom from deceit. Take Billings, Nasby, 
and the rest who do our national taste such infinite credit—they instine 
tively recognize the dislike their countrymen have for all such frauds as 
your correspondents coolly attribute to me, and when they deal with irony 
or ridicule they call attention to the fact by saying, “ This is writ sareas 
tic.” or “ This is sarkasm,” or words of like effect. This is honest. Your 
correspondents impute to me a base fraud, and you, sir, owe me an apoloyy 
for printing their letters. When-l deal in scoff and sneer, I, too, shall 
spell badly, and put up a sign board to give notice of the fact. 

One thing, however, is evident: | am carrying the war into Africa— 
preaching a gospel tothe heathen. The “ Phillips philosophy ” will yet, 
through me, secure a footing even among the sceptics who seek nutriment 
from the Nation. Like my great leader himself, I too can submit to your 
editorial carping and to the incredulity of your correspondents, provided I 
feel that the good work goes on. I was grieved, however, to see that I 
had, through my first letter, indirectly occasioned pain to Mr. Phillips. 
Your brutal comments on that communication he referred to, in his speech 
of the 3d inst. in Boston, in these grandly Christian words: “IT have tried 
all my life to discuss systems. A New York paper laughed at me for 
being philosophical. I suppose T am not, but I try at least to be above 
heads. I have been dragged down lately a great deal.” Can you, sir, 
read this reproof, in all its gentle, patient humility—the love of brother. 
man breathing through every word—and not feel a pang of remorse? If 
you can, 1 do not envy you. For myself, lam made happy by the belief 
that he has since seen my vindication of him in your issue of last week. 

Let me pass on. This last speech of Mr. Phillips, I do not hesitate 
to say, has elevated him, if that were possible, even in my opinion. Per- 
haps a little vanity mingles with my admiration, for Mr. Phillips now 
leaves the moral atmosphere in which he has nor peer nor second, and 
descends unto that material ground on which I feel that I have trod be- 
fore. He devotes a large share of his remarks to the relation of capital 
to labor, and states principles not usually found in ordinary treatises, in 
the pure, crisp English of the platform, Le bases himself on this eternal 
truth, never heretofore so distinctly stated : 

“ What makes New England different from Old England and our civi- 
lization different from European civilization is, that when the working-man 
has paid his grocer and his rent on Saturday night, he has got a dollar left 
in his own hand. That dollar means that he is an independent man. It 
is a spring-board by which a class lifts itself to a better level. The capital 
that threatens that it will raise a million dollars and import 100,000 Chinese 
means to take away that dollar. Mark me, I don’t mean to say that it has 
not a legal right to take that dollaraway : I only say that, considered from 
the standpoint of civilization and Christianity and progress, the class of 
capitalists that undertake to take it away are doing perilous service to the 
state.” 

Standing upon this truth, Mr. Phillips need not fear Dr. Whately him 
self in arms ; his head is right on the glowing heart of the people. At 
the same time, irrefutable as the proposition is, so far as it goes, Mr. Phil- 
lips still betrays the fact that he is new to the study of this class of ques- 
tions. He either does not clearly see as yet, or he is timid; we miss the 
giant stride with which he wades through the moral world. Presumptu- 
ous as it may seem, I propose here to walk in advance of the great leader. 
In the passage quoted, Wendell Phillips told but half the truth. He never 
should have limited his proposition to the Asiatic. It is equally true of 
Celt and Teuton. But these—and here notice the nice use of language- 
capital does not “combine” to “import ;’ they came as our fathers came, 
and as the Chinaman is free to come if he sees fit. The point is well 
taken, Itis the combination of capital which threatens to or dees import 
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degraded labor ; this is what is wrong. It is wrong; but why limit it to 
man’ Will Wendell Phillips falter and stop here? Not if I know the man! 

A short time since I visited the large mills of the Merrimack Manu 
facturing Company, at Lowell, in company with my friend, its superin- 
tendent. In one large hall I saw many busy girls at work earning a 
hard support. Presently I came to one corner of the room where stood a 
new machine, just imported from abroad, by means of which two men 
could do the work of fifty of those girls. The superintendent told me 
that he proposed to import other similar machines and thus reduce his 
hands. In the name of New England labor, I protested on the spot! 
Capital combining to import machines from England to do work now 
done by American hands! Where was “the Saturday dollar”? My 
friend at once saw the point, and hung his head—for he is a humane man 
—but told me that the capitalists who employed him, in an unbridled lust 
of gain, insisted on the change. Inthe name of logic and consistency, I 
call on Wendell Phillips to join with me in holding up to public execra- 
tion the Merrimack Manufacturing Company and all those similar combi- 
nations of capital which threaten, through the importation of improved 
machinery, to take “the Saturday dollar” from any American hand. 
“The class of capitalists that undertake to do it are doing perilous service 
to the state.” Talk of a few Coolies—*“ heathen Chinee”—one such 
machine as I saw at Lowell will do the work of a thousand of them and 
not cost so much as ten. If “the dollar” is taken, what matters it to 
labor whether the machine takes it or the Chinaman? Here is the evil 
deep down under ground, and our mentor but scratches at the surface. 

No! We of the advanced school—the philanthropist friends of labor 
—must take new ground. Labor must be protected ; capital must not 
combine to displace it. That machinery which enables one man to do the 
work of many which is here, is sacred ; it is property,and we wage no war 
on that. But for the future, taking the ground we have in regard to the 
Chinese, a decent respect for consistency must exact of us, even if philan- 
thropy did not, a stern resolve to denounce and resist every combination 
of capital which threatens to import labor, or the equivalent of labor, 
within the limits of Massachusetts. We have had enough of labor-saving 
machines, whether made of flesh and blood or of catgut and iron; alj 
importers and all domestic inventors of such are doing “ perilous service 
to the state.” 

On this platform do I place myself, and Wendell Phillips is pledged to 
stand by my side. He never yet has failed to walk up to the logic of his 
convictions, nor will he now. A SENTIMENTALIST. 

Boston, November 5, 1870. 


[The omission here of all mention of the Chinaman’s “natural 
right” to go where he pleases and earn an honest living, is dis- 
honest, but characteristic of the school. We have received a 
most absurd letter from another Sentimentalist, demanding “ belli- 
gerent rights” for Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in her war against Bis- 
marck,. We are unable to spare space for it; but we must remind 
its author that Mrs, Howe has no army, no fleet, no ports, no prize 
courts, and has as yet given no such evidence of her ability to pro- 
tract the struggle on which she has entered as would justify our Govern- 
ment in recognizing her as a party to a justum bellum. Should Bis- 
marck, however, prove unable to subdue her by next summer, we think 
a declaration of neutrality on the part of the United States would per- 
haps be justifiable-—Ep. Nation. | 





a 
Notes. 
LITERARY. 

WE are informed that the University of Michigan has secured the 
library of Prof. Rau, of Heidelberg, a telegram from Ann Arbor having 
anticipated, by one day, a similar telegram from Yale College. 

—A private letter lately received from Prof. Marsh, who is now in Cali- 
fornia, states that the recent unfavorable comments of several newspapers 
on the action of the Yale College scientific party in obtaining some Sioux 
skulls are untirely unwarranted by the facts. The few collected had been 
exposed to the weather for years, and some of them, at least, had been 
much mutilated by wild animals. In rescuing them from further destruc- 
tion for the benefit of science, the Yale party merely did what every natu- 


ralist would have done under the circumstances. 


—A writer in the Oneida Circular has taken the pains to collect from 
the catalogues of New England colleges the names of families that have 
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graduated to the number of twenty or more. The list contains one hun- 
| dred and fifty-nine such names, representing a Jarge share of the intel- 
| lect of the country, but it of course omits names quite as distinguished as 
any that itembraces. We have selected out of it the following names as 
being known to our national literature, either directly as authors or 
as speakers or writers for the press. A comparison of the whole list 
with Allivbone would doubtless oblige us to include many others: 

Adams, Allen, Andrews ; Baker, Baldwin, Bartlett, Bigelow ; Chapin, 
Clark, Cleveland, Cook and Cooke, Crosby, Curtis; Dana, Davis, Day, Dick- 
inson, Dwight [all the Ds]; Emerson, Everett ; Fisher, Fiske ; Gould [the 
conjunction is purely accidental]; Hale, Hill, Holmes, Howe, Huntington ; 
Jackson; Lee, Lord, Loring; Marsh, Mason, Mills, Mitchell, Morse ; 
Nichols, Norton, Noyes [all the Ns]; Osgood ; Paine, Parker, Parsons, Per- 
kins, Perry, Phelps, Phillips, Pierce, Porter, Potter, Prentice, Putnam ; 
Read, Ripley, Robinson, Russell; Sargent, Savage, Shaw, Smith, Spaul- 
ding, Stearns, Stevens, Stone, Storrs ; Taylor; Walker, Webster, Wheeler, 
Whiting, Whitman, Whitney, Wilson, Winthrop, Woodbridge, Wood- 
ward, and Wright. 

Of these the most numerous graduates rejoice in the name of Smith, 
and are reckoned at 214. The Adamses come next with 115, followed by 
the Clarks with 96, and the Allens with 82. 


—The October number of the Methodist Quarterly Review contains a 
suggestive article by Prof. Wheeler, of the Northwestern University 
(Evanston, Ill.), entitled “Our Spoken English.” It starts from Mr. 
Marsh’s hint as to “the strain put upon the English language in this 
country by the use of the literary dialect for all purposes, by all sorts of 
people,” and treats this topic mainly on the side of phonetic corruption in 
the language as spoken. The principal point made is that there is a 
marked tendency in our community to develop “a spoken English depart- 
ing widely from its orthographical brother”—a tendency which shows itsel f 
chiefly in the attenuation of sounds. We all recognize, in his words, that 
“ American elocution is less round and full-volumed than English.” This 
fact he attributes partly to the climate, partly to the influence of collo- 
quial forms and usages, which in any other country would remain pure 
colloquialisms or dialectic peculiarities, while we carry them at once into 
our literary speech. Evidently this cannot be avoided in a country in 
which the language of literature is used in daily life ; if, therefore, these 
attenuating influences are powerfully at work, without adequate counter- 
acting influences, the result must be as he indicates. Instances cited of 
this tendency are such expressions as “ I'd’now” for “ I do not know ;” 
the identity in sound of accept and except ; the loss of the European r ; 
and the consigning all unaccented medial and final vowels “ to the limbo 
of a universal wu.” The author fairly states the counteracting tendencies, 
and leaves it undecided whether these will in the end prove stronger 
than the others. It seems to us, however, that he fails to do full justice 
to the working of cur common-school system in this direction. This ela- 
borate system, with its normal schools and teachers’ associations, works 
very powerfully in cultivating an excessive and oftentimes unpleasant 
preciseness in articulation—falling in in this respect with that national 
habit which gives us td, piit, often, Worcester, and Norwich. Mr. Marsh, 
indeed, in his lecture on “ The English Language in America,” holds that 
the Americans articulate more distinctly than the English, for the very 
reason that they are a reading people. Mr. Wheeler, too, calls attention 
to the fact that the English language in itself is marked by “ increasing 
laxity in the pronunciation of the unaccented syllables, accompanied by 
an increase of accentua! stress,” the result of which is that “sputtering 
out one-half the word, and swallowing the other,” which Mr. Marsh speaks 
of. The special American defect seems to be not carelessness, but dulness 
of articulation—the contrast which Mr. Lowell points out “ between the 
rifle-crack of an Englishman's yes and no, and the web-foot drawl of the 
same monosyllables in the mouths of my countrymen.” This is no doubt 
largely due to climate; but it could, we believe, be largely remedied 
by careful training. If our elocutionists, instead of inculcating, with in- 
finite pains, artificial systems which the pupil will be at no less pains to 
forget as soon as he sees what he needs in real life, would only teach him 
how to use his lips and teeth, they would do real good ; as it is, they 
are generally useless, or worse. 

—The “ Rev. Mr. Pickering, of Squashville,” whom Mr. W. W. Phelps 
so violently assailed at the last commencement at Yale for persisting in 
retaining his place in the corporation of the College, has published a very 
pungent reply in the last number of the New Englander, which certainly 
shows that, however ill-fitted the reverend gentleman may be to manage 
a university, he is no mean dialectician. “Mr. Pickering” says that 
Young Yale’s charges, that the eollege “wants living connection” with 
the world without, is not true; that the professors have as much connec- 
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tion with “the world without,” through their various social relations, as 
anybody out of Wall Street ; that Young Yale’s plans for pushing the col. 
lege, such as getting celebrated persons to attend commencement dinners, 
and distinguished poets and historians to fill professorships, in so far as 
they are not snobbish, are futile, and have a savor of dry-goods “ drum- 
ming ;” then coming down on the two “ Alumni” who have appeared for 
Young Yale in the Nation, and one of whom assailed the clergy as a class 
in an impudent and indecent manner, he castigates them severely. He 
says the clergy, as a class, will compare favorably with any other class in 
point of ability and attainments ; that success in money-getting is not.a 
test of ability ; that the education of ministers is more thorough than that 
of other professions ; and that their special studies rank higher than other 
studies. He alleges, moreover, that, according to Young Yale’s own ad- 
mission, the professional chairs are admirably filled, the college funds have 
been for 170 years admirably managed, and that better things than these 
Young Yale could not do; and he insinuates that, if it had its way, it would 
manage the college on a sensational plan, as “ Mr. Barnum manages his 
museum, or Mr. Bowen his Independent.” “Mr. Pickering,” however, 
reserves his strongest argument of all for the close, and it is the only one 
which admits of absolutely no reply, and that is, that however much 
Young Yale may wish the ministers to turn out and let the Alumni in, the 
ministers will not do it, and that there is no power on earth, as long as the 
Constitution of the United States stands, competent to make them do it. 
The reverend gentleman here limbers up, but not before firing a parting 
shot at the retiring foe, in the shape of a suggestion that it would not bea 
bad thing if some of the reformers would make up a university fund of 
half-a-million dollars, present it to the college for general purposes, and 
elect trustees from among the Alumni to manage it. His medium of com- 
munication with the public is, we believe, Dr. Bacon. 

—A correspondent in California, who is abundantly qualified to instruct 
us on the subject, says of our recent complaint in regard to telegraphic 
facilities, that “in general what the Nation says ought to be done is done, 
and has been done for years. Messages are constantly being received by 
mail at our office to be forwarded by telegraph (notably in the case of 
Idaho and China business), and as regularly enjoy the benefit of the mail on 
the way to their destination.” We shall take the liberty of judging from 
our own case, however, that this fact is not so widely known as it deserves 
to be; and we believe the telegraph companies seldom get credit for the 
laudable attention to the interests of the public which is vouched for in the 
following further extract from our correspondent’s letter: “ Finally, when 
the party sending the message makes no request to have it mailed, and 
when the person addressed cannot be found, the delivery-office not only 
notifies the sending-office of the fact, but, in addition to this, sails a notice 
to the person sought, stating that a message is waiting for him at the tele- 
graph office.” 

—At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society in New Haven, 
full-size photographs, the gift of the Palestine Exploration Fund Society, 
were exhibited of the impressions taken in soft paper from the famous Mo- 
abite stone lately discovered ; and these were supplemented by plaster casts 
of some of the smaller fragments. President Woolsey exhibited a photo- 
graph of a commemorative monument of the best period and highest style 
of Greek art, exhumed at Athens last year. Impressions of a Sanskrit in- 
scription of the fifteenth century, found on a column in the Buddhist temple 
at Peking, were exhibited by Mr. Taintor, who described another, still 
older, that he had seen in another part of the country. A series of un- 
published letters of Sir William Jones to the early Sanskrit scholar, 
Charles Wilkins, were sent in by Prof. Fitz Edward Hale, of London, and 
are valuable as showing the beginnings of the study of Sanskrit by 
Europeans. Among the other communications of most interest were 
reviews: by Prof. Hadley, of the first part of Westphal’s new Greek 
Grammar, and by Prof. Whitney, of Cox’s “ Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations ”’—both unfavorable ; and Prof. Packard’s discussion of the pro- 
per mode of pronouncing Greek, his own view coinciding with that of 
Prof. Sophocles, who recommends the nearest practicable approach to the 
pronunciation of the ancient Greeks. The German Orientals celebrated 
on the 2d day of October the twenty-fifth anniversary of their society, and 
bestowed gold medals on its founders, Professors Fleischer, Pott, Brock- 
haus, and Rédiger, who also received on the same occasion orders of high 
degree from the Emperors of Austria and of Russia. 

—Our recent announcements of English publications require to be ex- 
tended to almost an equal length, and the addition will scarcely be thought 
inferior in quality to the first collection. The war on the Continent bas 
not had the anticipated effect of rendering publishers cautious—it probably 
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broke out too late for that—though the movement of the book-trade is as 
low as it has been at any time during the past three years of dull business 

Among works either in press or just issued we select the following; Of 
travel and adventure: “ Autobiography of an Indian Officer,” by Major H. 
M. Conran ; “ Honduras, Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical,’ by Mr. 
E. G. Squier, of this city (published by Triibner); the Marquis de Beau- 
voir’s “ Voyage round the World ;” an old story revived in “ Some Account 
of the Mutineers of the Bounty, and their Descendants,” with illustrations 
by Lady Belcher; “The Travels of Marco Polo,” Col. Yule’s new English 
version, which we have already announced, and which will be accompanied 
by original maps and other illustrations (John Murray); “ Wild Men and 
Wild Beasts—Adventures in Camp and Jungle,” by Lieut.-Col. Gordon 
Cumming; “A Hunter’s Adventures in the Far West,” by Parker Gill 

more, better known under his nom de plume of “Ubique;” “ After 
Ophir—Adventures in Search of the Gold-Fields of Eastern Africa,” by 
Capt. A. F. Lindley, containing some sixty engravings; “ A New Sea and 
an Old Land,” being papers suggested by a visit to Egypt at the end of 
1869, by W. G. Hamley, Colonel in the Corps of Royal Engineers ; a work 
of the highest interest, which we shall owe to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Society, viz., “ The Recovery of Jerusalem—an Account of the Recent 
Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City,” by Captain Warren, RE. 
and Captain Wilson, R.E., with fifty illustrations, and an introduction by 
Dean Stanley; and, finally, “ Travels in the Air—a Popular Aceount of 
Balloon Voyages and Ventures, with Recent Attempts to Accomplish the 
Navigation of the Air,” by J. Glaisher, of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. It might almost be said that if the siege of Paris could suggest the 
yet undiscovered mode of aerial locomotion on certain principles, it would 
be remembered as a blessing to mankind rather than asa misfortune to 
France. 





—In biography, let us begin with David Macrae’s “ Life of Napoleon 
the Third,” which it is still far too soon to attempt to write, unless, as in 
this case, to be sold for a shilling; “ A Biographical Dictionary of the 
Judges of England,” by Edward Foss, F.S.A.; “ The Correspondence of 
the late Earl of Elgin ;” “ Lord Byron, a Condensed Biography, with a Cri 
tical Essay on Byron’s Place in Literature,” by Carl Elze ; “ A Bible Die- 
tionary of Biography, History, Antiquities, Geography,” ete. by Rev, 
Charles Boutell ; “ The Memoirs of Alexandra Feodorowna, late Empress 
of Russia,” from the German of A. Tb. von Grimm, by Lady Wallace, in 
two volumes; and the following, all in Mr. Bentley's list: “ The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston,” by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer ; “ The Life of Richard 
Harris Barham,” the famous author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” by his 
son, Rev. R. H. Dalton Barham ; “ London : its Celebrated Characters and 
Places,” from 1413 to 1869, by J. Heneage Jesse ; ** Confidential Letters of 
the Right Hon. William Wickham to the British Government, from 1794,” 
by his grandson, bearing the same name. 

—The most noticeable scientific works are these: “On the Etiology 
and Prevalence of Diseases of the Heart among Soldiers,” a prize essay by 
Arthur B. R. Myers; “ The Descent of Man, and on Selection in Relation 
to Sex,” with illustrations, by Mr. Darwin; “ The Student's Elements of 
Geology,” by Sir Charles Lyell, which ought to prove a very useful 
manual ; “ Primitive Culture,” by E. B. Taylor; “ The Longevity of Man, 
its Facts and its Fictions,” by W. J.'Thoms ; “ The Mollusca of the European 
Seas,” by J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., in continuation of his “ British Con- 
’ “The Transformation of Insect Life,” from the French of Emile 
Blanchard, profusely illustrated (Cassell, Petter & Galpin) ; ‘A Dictionary 
of Sciences,” by J. Farrer Rodwell and staff. The long-looked-for work on 
“The Talmud,” by Emanuel Deutsch, is the leading theological publica. 
tion ; and we are to have, besides, Dean Milman’s “ Essays contributed to the 
Quarterly Review ;" “ The Revolt of the Protestants in the Cevennes,” by 
Mrs. Bray ; “ Letters of Spiritual Counsel and Guidance,” by the late Rev. 
John Keble, together with his “ Miscellaneous Poems,” and the third re- 
vised edition of his “ Memoir” by Coleridge ; a new translation of Bede's 
“ Ecclesiastical History,” by Rev. L. Gidley. The following will also bear 
grouping: “ The Schools of Painting in North Italy,” by Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle ; “ Titian Portraits,” being seventeen photographic reproduc- 
tions of rare engravings after Titian in the British Museum ; “ Mountains 
and Lakes of Switzerland and Italy,” in chromo-lithograph from sixty-four 
original sketches by C. C. Pyne, with a map of routes, ete.; “ The Art of 
Sketching from Nature in Water-Colors,” by Prof. P. H. Delamotte, with 
chrome-lithographic illustrations ; similar sketches to accompany “ The 
Riviera, from Cannes to Genoa,” by the Dean of Canterbury ; and “ Pictures 
from English Literature,” the text by Dr. Waller, and full-page illustra- 
tions by the most eminent artists in the kingdom. 
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The English tax on journalism known as the newspaper stamp, which 
was abolished on the 30th of September, had outlasted more than five gene- | 
rations of men, The original act was passed in June, 1712, in obedience | 
toa message from Queen Anne, who was disturbed by the seditious publi- 
From fear of popular opposition, it was tacked on | 
It continued | 


cations of the time. 
to a bill taxing soaps, parcliment, linens, silks, calicoes, etc. 
in effect for thirty-two years, and from the beginning was the cause of the 
untimely death of numerous newspapers. From one penny the duty was 
advanced by Lord North, in May, 1776, to three half-pence; in August, 
1789, it was raised to twopence; in 1794, to twopence half-penny; in 
May, 1707, to threepence half-penny; and in 1815, to fourpence, which it 
never exceeded. In the reign of William IV., Sept., 1836, the duty was 
at one stroke reduced to a penny, and thus was inaugurated the era of 
cheap journalism. In 1855, the compulsory use of the stamp was abolished 
except for transmission through the mails ; and, finally, at the last session, 
Parliament repealed the Stamp Act altogether. Some one will, perhaps, 
hereafter undertake to trace the effect of this act on popular intelligence 
as well as on the institutions of Great Britain. 

—A writer in the Hvening Post of October 19, who signs himself 
“ Americus,” has something worth saying on the subject of plebiscita. 
Ile says it, of course, apropos of the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine as 
a result of conquest, and in reply to those, among whom may now be reck- 
oned Senator Sumner, who think the annexation would be quite unjusti- 
fiable without first obtaining the consent of the inhabitants—in other 
words, without taking a general vote or plébiscite. The French form of 
the word, the writer implies, is the true one, inasmuch as this sort of vote 
isa French invention, and indeed is the peculiar device of the Bonapartes. 
In its essence, it is a political instrament, designed to give a show of 
popular sanction where there is no real freedom of expression. For 
this purpose it is taken simply by yes and no, without previous de- 
bate or public meetings, and sometimes with a rider attached, like the 
clause to sustain the dynasty in the last plébiscite. The whole official ad- 
ministration is employed to secure a majority for the Government, the 
value of which, as a test of public sentiment, when had, is shown by the 
immediate collapse of the Second Empire afier it had just been overwhelm- 
ingly vindicated at the polls. The plébiscite, in short, is a badge of con- 
quest, and must necessarily be so, in Alsace as in Savoy and Nice, and still 
later in the Roman territory. Finally, to the theory of the plébiscite 
“Americus” objects that the right of the majority to vote away the 
allegiance or independence of the minority, much less of posterity, cannot 
be established by argument. The United States, he continues, of all coun- 
tries, is debarred from reproaching Prussia for refusing a p/ébiscite. Texas 
is not a case in point, as it was considered an independent state before an- 
nexation. But California was got by conquest out of Mexico, and without 
thought of a popular vote to confirm it; New Mexico was merely bought 
in, without regard to the wishes of the inhabitants; and above all, Louis- 
inna was purchased outright, on grounds of national expediency, but by 
extra-constitutional power, without asking the late citizens of the French 
Republic whether they preferred to make the exchange of rulers. The 
same was true of Florida when acquired from Spain. As to the dishonor 
involved in the cession of territory, “other people besides the French,” 
concludes the writer, “ possess the feeling of honor, but they have never 
been asked concerning that point by the French.” 


FPAOTS.* 

WE doubt much whether it would be possible to introduce into schools 
and colleges a more useful exercise than the writing of compositions with 
the view simply of making the distinction between fact and inference, a 
distinction which even very young boys and girls are capable of making, 
and which may readily be impressed on the mind of those who have neither 
the time nor the inclination to study logic. It would give a kind of train- 
ing, too, which few, even graduates of universities, get now, except those | 
who go into lawyers’ offices and learn to draw pleadings—and, it is safe to | 
say, the want of which has a great deal to do with the rise and spread of 
most of the fallacies and delusions which appear in the discussion of the 
various social and political questions of the day, and which in a country 
like this form the main difficulty in the way of good government. Hardly 
any Sentimentalist, forexample, has the least idea of what a fact is, and of 
the difference there is between facts and his own assumptions; or, if you 
listen to his speeches and read his articles, you will find that he mingles 
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the two things together as if they were, if not identical, equivalent. He 
often talks on for hours proposing plans of reform which rest on 
nothing but notions of his own, which he really believes to be facts. 
We pointed out two years ago some striking examples of this in Mr. 
Parton’s denunciations of alcohol and tobacco, as where he says: “The main 


fact that this admirable person (Goethe) lived always unpolluted by this 


seductive poison, is a fact of some significance; but the important fact is 
that he couvld not have smoked and remained Goethe.” Now, it is a fact 
that Goethe did not smoke, or, to express it in the Parton dialect, “lived al- 
ways unpolluted by this seductive poison ;” but “that he could not have 
sinoked and remained Goethe” is not only not an important fact, but is 
not a fact at all; it is simply an assumption of Mr. Parton’s, based on his 
general hostility to tobacco. To his mind, however, the fact and the as- 
sumption were of exactly equal value. So also, after mentioning that Jef- 
ferson never smoked, which is a fact, he goes on to say: “ There is no 
trace of the pipe in the writings of Washington and Franklin—probably 
they never smoked ; so that we may rank the three great men of America, 
Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson, among the exempts.” Now, here 
he assumes that smoking produces a certain influence on men’s writings— 
that he can detect it on reading their writings—and that there is no trace of it 
in the writings of Washington and Franklin; and each of these three as- 
sumptions he evidently considers facts, and draws his conclusions accord- 
ingly. We might multiply these illustrations indefinitely, and we recom 
mend any young man who wants to acquire habits of correct thinking and 
writing to take up as a useful exercise any of the articles or speeches of 
the school of social philosophers to which Mr. Parton belongs, and go 
through them, separating the real facts from the facts which are only 
guesses or inferences. He will often find the work not only very useful» 
but very amusing. 

The book before us, though intended for lawyers, may be read with 
great profit by laymen, because it treats of facts as they have to be sub- 
mitted to and weighed by jurymen—that is, by the average man of the 
community; and, in view of their aspirations, we also cordially commend it 
to the diligent perusal of the readers and supporters of the Revolution and 
Woman's Journal. It must be remembered, however, that no work which 
treats of facts from the Anglo-American lawyer’s point of view can be con- 
sidered, or is intended to be, a complete treatise on evidence, because, 
under our system of jurisprudence, the whole of the evidence regarding 
any transaction is never submitted to a jury, inasmuch as jurymen are not 
supposed to be capable of assigning their due value to any facts which 
have only a remote or indirect bearing on the case. What we call “the 
rules of evidence,” therefore, are rules framed ¢o as to shut out from the 
juryman’s view all circumstances connected with the case, for the proper 
arrangement or weighing of which his training or mental capacity is 
deemed insufficient. In short, the law treats him not as a logician or 
skilled generalizer, but as a plain, blunt man, whose powers are very good 
as far as they go, but who cannot safely be burdened with many details. 
On the Continent of Europe, on the other hand, and in all countries in 
which the civil law prevails, everything that has been heard or seen about 
or connected with the case, is brought together with the greatest diligence, 
and piled up in a heap before the judge, who is supposed to be capable of 
picking out the truth from the mass. 

When we come, however, to enquire what forms the basis of our 
rules of evidence for legal purposes, we find it is always a conside- 
ration of the various qualities of human nature, including its physical 
senses, its mental powers, and the moral weaknesses. In other words, 
when we come to examine the nature of any transaction of which we have 
had no personal knowledge, the very first thing we find ourselves called 
upon to do—except in cases resting on documentary proof—is to consider 
the goodness of somebody’s sight or hearing, or his powers of observation, 
or his memory; or the strength of his moral principle; and if we do not 
know much about the man himself, we carefully collect our knowledge of 
other men and of ourselves, and, by the aid of the standard which we thus 
unconsciously frame, proceed to draw our conclusions as to the value of his 
story. Mr. Ram’s book, therefore, though in name a law-book, is really a 
treatise on “the average man,” and especially on the defects of the average 
man, for in weighing evidence these are the important things. For in- 
stance, as regards perception, we consider what are the things which are 
likely to deceive or confuse it; as regards memory, what circumstances, 
whether moral, or physical, or mental, or social, are likely to render it im- 
perfect ; as regards recognition, what are the conditions which make it 
difficult and untrustworthy. In like manner, in treating of length of 
time, of speed, or of distance, we are in reality always considering 
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simply the witness’s estimate of them; and here again the question 
becomes one of his capacity to judge of them and remember them. 
If a member of Moltke’s staff told us that he saw ten thousand 
men defile past a certain point in a certain length of time, we 
should attach a very different value to the story coming from him 
and from a German peasant, although we might have the utmost 
confidence in the peasant’s truthfulness, The question of the credibility 
of a witness, too, is largely one of character; but even after we have satis- 
fied ourselves as to the man's character, we are still in doubt about his 
narrating power. He may mean to tell the exact truth and nothing but 
the truth, and yet defective power of expression, or nervousness, or inabi- 
lity to arrange facts in his mind, may make his story an utterly unreliable 
hodge-podge ; or his imagination may have been so deeply impressed by 
the moral aspect of one side of the case that his very conscience gets a 
twist in the direction of falsehood, which accounts for some of the out- 
rageous untruths sometimes uttered on the platform by reformers. 

Mr. Ram treats all these points from the legal point of view—that is, 
not metaphysically, but historically. The light he throws on them is the 
light of experience, cr, as lawyers say, of practice, and he illustrates very 
copiously, indeed too copiously, for the examples drawn from novelists and 
dramatists may fairly be pronounced worthless. It may be entertaining 
to read about the effect of smoke in obscuring the vision, as described in 
“Guy Mannering,” or of distance in affecting one’s judgment of the size of 
an object, as described in “Gulliver's Travels ;” but these are, after all, 
scientific facts, and it would be absurd for a student to go to Swift or Scott 
for the verification of them. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN FOR OCTOBER. 

THE October number of the North American Review opens with an arti- 
cle from President Woolsey of Yale College, reviewing Professor Mounta- 
gue Bernard’s “ Historical Account of the Neutrality of Great Britain dur- 
ing the American Civil War.” Dr. Woolsey gives Mr. Bernard full credit 
for “upright intention and prevailing spirit of candor and impartiality ;” 
but as he some time ago passed judgment on the work also in the columns 
of the Nation, the present article is most interesting as an expression of Dr. 
Woolsey’s own opinions on the various points discussed in the Oxford pro 
fessor’s book. These have, of course, been made known toa greater or less 
number through his work on “ International Law ;” and more recently by 
his lectures to the students of the Senior Class at Yale on the Alabama 
case, apropos of Mr. Sumner'’s speech, and since reprinted in a pamphlet 
form, but never, we believe, published. Dr. Woolsey is, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., the only American of learning and character 
who has parsed the Alabama controversy in judicial review. Able as 
were Mr. Adams's despatches—and there are few things abler in diploma- 
tic history—they were, of course, the labors of an advocate, and Mr. 
Seward was always too turgid and uncandid to make anything he wrote 
worth study. Mr. Bemis wrote very ably too, but it was in a hot contro- 
versy with Vernon Harcourt. The other gentlemen who have taken the 
matter up have been howling politicians, on whose lucubrations no wise 
men, not to speak of busy men, will waste time. Weare sorry Dr. Wool- 
sey has written so little on this theme, but what he has written all thought- 
ful men may peruse with profit. 

The only other article relating in any way to political questions of pres- 
ent interest is Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s discussion of “Congressional Re- 
form ;’ the reform consisting in the admission of the members of the 
Cabinet to places in the Senate and House, so as to defend and explain 
their own wishes in regard to the legislation affecting their departments, 
and, indeed, to mould such legislation. Mr. Bradford describes with a 
great deal of force the chaotic condition of business in both Houses at 
present, and the complete separation there is between the Executive 
—which alone knows exactly what laws are wanted—and Congress, 
which supplies the laws, owing to the practice of leaving the proposal of 
legislation completely to private members, and the shaping and pushing 
of it to committees sitting in secret. He points out, too, what has not been 
much noticed in discussions of this question—the effect the change would 
have in making cabinet offices attractive to men of a higher class of talent 
than now seek them, though how such men are to get the places, or make 
known their fitness for them, except through minority representation, he 
does not make very clear. But the whole article is worth careful perusal, 
and is an excellent specimen of the compact and pointed style of treat- 
ment of political questions which, we are glad to say, is every day becom- 
ing’ commoner. 

In one of the chapters of her very agreeable “ Recollections of Seventy 
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Years,” Mrs. John Farrar speaks of a ridewhich she once took in company 
with her husband and Mr. Bailey, the Astronomer-Royal, in the course of 


which the two scientific men amazed her by talking for an hour together 
perfectly good English, of which she understood not a syllable. “The 
effect was very curious,” she says, “of hearing people converse in English 
without being able to comprehend what they said.” We suspect a majerity 
of the readers of the present number of the Vorth American will, once ina 
while, have much the same feeling in reading Mr. Chauncey Wright's re- 
view of Wallace’s “ Theory of Natural Selection.” The subject, too, is one 
more interesting to the general reader than any other in the whole range of 
science ; and the dabbler in science may properly be condoled with on the 
difficulties which Mr. Wright's style interposes between the amateur stu 

dent of Darwin and what even an amateur student easily perceives to be 
a very acute and able discussion of Mr. Wallace’s arguments. That the 
style is evidently a good one if the reader were only master of the writer's 
vocabulary, and that the essay is in many places intelligible even to the 
uninstructed, will increase, rather than diminish, our supposed reader's 
regrets and aggravate his botheration of mind. Still, one may know too 
little about the Darwinian facts and arguments and yet find this essay 
highly profitable reading—as, for instance, in the various and seemingly 
conclusive attacks on Mr. Wallace’s unnecessary and truly unscientifie 
attempts at isolating human nature by cutting it off from other organic life 
by metaphysical boundaries ; or, to use Mr. Wright’s own language, which 
in this instance is certainly plain enough, Mr. Wallace seems to his eritie 
to have laid aside his strictly scientific method in writing the final essay 
of the book, “and to have devoted his powers to the service of that super- 
stitious reverence for human nature, which, not content with prizing at 
their worth the actual qualities and acquisitions of humanity, desires to 
intrench them with a deep and metaphysical line of demarcation.’ And 
in this place, as we have quoted these words, we may quote by way of sup- 
plementing them these others: “It is unfortunate that the prepossessions 
of religious sentiment in favor of metaphysical theories should make the 
progress of science always seem like an indignity to religion, or a detrac- 
tion from what is held as most sacred ; yet the responsibility of this belongs 
neither to the progress of science nor to true religious sentiment, but to a 
false conservatism, an irrational respect for the ideas and motives of a 
philosophy which finds it more and more difficult with every advance of 
knowledge to reconcile its assumptions with facts of observation.” 

It is fair to Mr. Wallace to say that this essay Mr. Wright conjectures, 
with what seems much probability, to express views which are the results 
of an earlier and less severe training than Mr. Wallace's scientific labors 
have since given him. It is fair, too, to say that his metaphysical theories 
—which Mr. Wright disposes of with skill and with occasional touches of 
great subtlety and acuteness—Mr. Wallace keeps carefully apart from bis 
scientific work, and that for this latter, as embodied in the volume under 
review, his reviewer avows his cordial admiration and respect. It is fair, 
again, inasmuch as we have said what we have about Mr. Wrigiit’s style 
holding his reader off from his subject-matter, to admit freely the difli- 
culty, while suggesting the propriety, of an observance, whenever pos- 
sible, of Joubert’s precept for metaphysicians—that they should not, as too 
many of them have done, put common thoughts into metapliysical lan- 
guage, but should study, as almost none of them have done, to put their 
metaphysical thought into the language of common people. The day 
will be a good one for thought, literature, and instruction when—decency 
being saved—the very last is seen of the practice, once prevalent and 
avowed, of writing for special classes and schools and coteries. By which 
general remark we certainly mean no impertinence to authors like Mr. 
Wright. 

The three last articles in this number of the Reviciw are the most read- 
able of its contents. Mr. H. W. Homans, a writer new to us, makes a his- 
toric study of the late French Empire which is not only opportune, but is 
unexpectedly good and interesting considering how extremely opportune, 
so to speak, that subject is nowadays. We doubt if there is one of the 
opinions advanced by Mr. Homans to which exception could now be taken 
and sustained, though, of course, it may happen that the flood of light 
which we may expect to see thrown upon the ex-Emperor’s career and 
upon the lives and acts of his associates, may to some extent modify the 
views of the Second Empire which mdst intelligent people are now 
holding. 


Mr. F. Sheldon’s “ Pierre Bayle” is a pleasant sketch of a man, the 


present condition of whose reputation and vogue would never have been 
believed in by our ancestors of the last century. Too little thanks we 
give to him and certain of his contemporaries--half-forgotten soldiers in a 
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half-forgotten fight, for fighting which our obligations to them are greater 
than we often stop to think—partly, perhaps, because the warfare is still 
going on, and it is easier to look with contempt on the character of their 
equipments, the methods of their campaigns, and their conceptions, real 
and imputed, of the nature of the issues involved, than it is to recognize 
their courage and services. Mr. Sheldon’s writing is lively, perhaps a 
trifle too lively, and too much marked by a liking for point and a willing- 
ness to make aggressive remarks, which seem better as epigrams and evi- 
dences of discontent than as philosophical conclusions which the writer 
could make good ; but it is not disagreeable reading, and this particular 
essay is instructive and worth having. Professor W. F. Allen’s “ Theo- 
dore Mommsen” is also good reading, and may be taken, we should say, 
as a correct, able, and judicious estimate of the distinguished historian’s 
character and qualities, and also a record of his intellectual life. Like 
everything else from Mr. Allen’s pen, it is thoughtful, and gives the reader 
an impression of the writer’s careful accuracy. 

Hardly so much could be said of the article entitled ““ Methods of History,” 
which is not free from vagueness, and which seems to us to want freshness, 
It has, too, along with better things, a touch of a sort of oracular dogmatism, 
or rather oracular generalizing, which, to our taste, is not very agreeable, 
unless there is behind it strength of thought and depth of insight such as is 
very rarely indeed vouchsafed to man. For instance, there surely are better 
things than these to be said as to the “ methods of history,” and a better way 
of saying them: “States are at once the theme and the organs of history.” 
“ Property begins with agriculture.” “ Historic man was born, according 
to tradition, in Western Asia, precisely where speculative ethnology would 
place him.” “ The ages are genetically as well as chronologically relat- 
ed.” “The age of the Argonauts reappears in the Crusades.” “ Reflec- 
tion encounters Imagination in the Gulf of Salamis, and puts a limit to 
his sway.”” When one thinks of the willingness of all mankind—-and we 
suppose we must say the exaggerated willingness of mankind in America, 
where thorough training in the more abstract kinds of thought is com- 
paratively rare—to substitute easy and sweeping generalizing for the 
patient thinking out of things, one cannot refrain from condemnation of 
such men of ability as do anything to encourage in any way the lower 
classes in the “ orphic” school of writers and thinkers. We do not know 
that Mr. Emerson has much to answer for, or anything to answer for, in 
this matter ; for we certainly suppose his style to be the perfectly genuine 
expression of the character of his mind. And he is a man of genius. But 
it is certain that we have a number of men and women amongst us who 
have followed him to their own destruction as writers and thinkers ; who 
are oracular without the least inspiration, and who utter disjointed plati- 
tudes and crazy fancies because they cannot discern the truth of their 
master’s thoughts nor the links that bind them together, and at the same 
time can see so much as that he does not employ a formal logic. These 
are the men and women who have solved the universe. There is hardly 
a male among them who has not seen in a vision and could not teach a 
mother of six children what is the place of maternity in the cosmos; nor 
a female of them who could not teach Solon the true significance of govern- 
ment. One of these latter the other day—or there is a mistake some- 
where—preached “a nobler, more soulful, more emancipating sermon,” 
though based on the misconception of the meaning of some Greek words, 
“than ever rang out from any Boston pulpit.” In short, wisdom, ard 
probably geniality and earnestness, will die with them. But they have 
never done an hour’s intellectual work in the whole course of their lives ; 
for their opinions in law, politics, philosophy, theology, science, or litera- 
ture, no lawyer, statesman, philosopher, theologian, man of science, or 
man of letters would give two straws ; and no reasonably sensible parent 
would think of entrusting to their care, severally or collectively, a school- 
boy who was to be taught anything definitely, or to be anything better 
than a conceited and feeble intellectual voluptuary, imagining his dreams 
and sensations to be the product of sound and valuable brains, and fit for 
use in lectures. We would not for a moment say that these remarks are 
to be applied to the writer whose article has suggested them ; on the con- 
trary, he has on various occasions done good service by opposing and 
attacking their works and ways; but it is certain, we should say, that he 
is not wholly unvitiated by their example, or rather that of their infinitely 
superior exemplar. However, the school is not what it was. And that it 
may wane still further and disappear, devout Americans who are friends of 
real thinking and learning may rightly pray hard. 

“ English Aristocracy and English Labor,” by Mr. Edward Brooks, who 
is, we believe, an old contributor to the Reriew, though we do not remem- 
ber Lim of late years, is a telling article expository of the condition since 
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the Conquest of the English laborer, and more particularly of the farm- 
laborer as distinguished from the artisan. Mr. Brooks is careful as to the 


| sources of his statements, which are drawn in most instances from laws 


and other authoritative records, and of course the picture that he discloses 
is a most painful one. It is too undeniable that rural England is even 
to-day in great part pagan, and, as its ‘clergymen say of other heathen 
regions, “ full of the habitations of cruelty,” and we doubt if there could 
be successful dispute of any of Mr. Brooks's darkest assertions, though it 
is altogether probable that the general gloom depicted is, as was neces- 
sary to his method, too wholly unrelieved. But it is useful to look at 
what he reveals, if only for the reason that perhaps some of us Americans 
habitually allow ourselves to be too despondent in contemplating our own 
political and social state. We may add, in objection to Mr. Brooks's view, 
that, as it seems to us, he insists very much too strongly on the theory 
that the oppressing class, to call it so, in the England of the last century 
has been and is “ Norman,” and the oppressed class “ Saxon.” The amal- 
gam of Saxons, Britons, and Danes was oppressing and oppressed before 
ever William landed at Hastings. And it would be a wise ethnologist 
who should undertake to say what fractional portion of the blood of the 
English middle and upper classes—landholders, merchants, and manufac- 
turers—is Danish, what Saxon, what Celtic, and what Norman. In pre- 
sence, however, of the practical question of righting the wrong, the eth- 
nological question becomes of no importance. Still, even so, that is an- 
other reason why Mr. Brooks might have left this theory of his out of his 
essay. 





Companions of My Solitude. By Arthur Helps. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1870.)—-Messrs. Roberts Brothers, in reprinting this volume, 
have given us the seventh London edition of a little book of essays which 
first became popular some twenty years ago. It is much to the credit of 
the reading public in this country and England that they have had so 
long-continued a popularity ; for the writer of them is a truly estimable 
and likable author, and wherever he is read there will be heard the 
words of a most kind-hearted man ; thoughtful, and indeed often an acute 
thinker, if not often a very profound or subtle mind ; a man of scholarship, 
and a writer over all whose writing is shed the grace of thorough good- 
breeding based upon soundness of the moral nature, great charity, con- 
siderate tact, and elegant cultivation of all kinds. It has been said of him 
that he is a somewhat smaller Emerson, so far as Emerson is a philosopher 
instructing men in the ordinary conduct of life; and so it seems to us that 
Mr. Helps may with approximate justice and accuracy be described. It is 
true, to be sure, that Emerson, though Lowell discerned in him the Con- 
cord Yankee in very close union with the mystical Brahmin, never, even 
when talking to us with most of prudential worldly wisdom, has forgotten 
to obey Lis own maxim, and to 


** Hitch his wagon to a star ;” 


and it is true that Mr. Helps’s wagon generally is moved by motive-power 
less celestial ; and that to travel with him,-no matter what his theme of 
discourse, is a very different thing from travelling with the companion and 
guide whom he so much admires. But for all that, there is a wisdom 
which they have in common. Mr. Helps’s wisdom may often be very far 
from absolutely wise ; but oftener than most moral and social essayists he 
is really something of a seer and an independent thinker; and certainly, 
if sometimes it happens that he shows a temper not precisely that of the 
seer, it is much more likely to be becanse of the exceeding kindness and 
merciful justice of his heart than because he is ever wanting in the patience 
and tolerance which are so apt to be wanting in ethical and social re- 
formers. Indeed, the closeness and kindness of his sympathies, the ob- 
viousness of his not véry powerful but still delicately strong sense of 
humor, and the trained capacity for social observation which has borne 
fruit in such sketches of character as the portrait of Ellesmere, for ex- 
ample, have no doubt been sufficient, and will long suffice to make him 
directly useful to a much larger circle of readers than it is probable that 
our American teacher will ever at one time reach. It is easy to imagine 
Mr. Helps a great favorite with thoughtful men, not much engrossed with 
affairs, but still interested in affairs, and liking thoughts on various social 
problems better than they iike the labor of thinking on them without 
assistance. And still easier is it to imagine him a favorite with women of 
the best class, asking for goodness of heart in their favorites, and refine- 
ment of manner and suggestiveness of mind—women in some respects 
very like, and in others very unlike, Walton’s famous milk-maid who 
loved poetry, and “ had not yet attained unto such age and wisdom as to 
load her mind with cares for many things”-—like her and unlike her in 
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loving what is fine and refined, and in not having loaded down their minds 
with cares of many troublesome things, though to some such things they 
habitually attend. To such readers Mr. Helps should be dear. 

That Mr. Helps has been of any service in the settlement of the many 
questions which he has discussed with so much good feeling, cleverness of 
manner, and ingenuity, no one is yet able to say. The influence of a man 
who writes out generous and beautiful feelings and thoughts—which are 
yet, perhaps, too generous and beautiful to be formulated into rules for 
speedy action—is, as he himself somewhere says, not easily calculated : 
because what such a man writes is valaable rather as, sooner or later, in- 
ducing in a certain number of minds, some of them unpractical and some 
practical, certain habits of thought which, by-and-by, perhaps not for 
generations, get themselves realized in laws and customs. But that he 
has thus offered for the consideration of his own generation many views 
and opinions which his contemporaries have at least been none the worse 
for contemplating ; and that the world of letters owes him thanks for the 
skilfulness of his method of presentation; and that the world of manners 
may look on his example ag serviceable to the best refinement, will not be 
denied by any one who has read “Realmah” and “ Friends in Council,” 


and this “ Companions of My Solitude.” 


*,* Publishers will confer a favor by always marking the price of their books upon the 
wrapper. 
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AUTOTYPES AND OLEOGRAPHS.* 

Tuk drawings of Michael Angelo and Raphael copied in these auto- 
types are from the University Galleries at Oxford. They are mentioned 
by Mr. Ruskin in his last lectures as Slade Professor there, and will serve 
him and his readers for reference again. The remainder photographs 
are from original drawings and engravings of Albert Diirer and Lucas 
van Leyden, exhibited last year by the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The 
Diirer section comprised nearly all the copper engravings, many of the 
principal impressions being of the highest excellence and rarity, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wm. Scott. The “ Knight and Death,” exhibited by Mr. Mor- 
rison, was purchased by him in 1868 at the price of £94. 

The autotype process of photographic printing is said to differ from 
the method employed in the French “carbon” photographs made and 
published by Braun, of Dornach, and exhibited here last winter. The 
French photographs imitated more closely, perhaps, the texture of the 
original drawings, and their surface was more pleasing to the eye. The 








* “ Autotype Fac-similes of Drawings (and Engravings) by Albert Diirer, Lucas van 
Leyden, Rafaelle, and Michael Angelo: printed in permanent colors.” London: Ed- 
wards & Kidd. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons, Agents. 

* ** Oleographs, or Perfect Representations of Fine Oil Paintings after Old Masters 
and Modern Paintings.” G. P. Putnam & Sons, Agents. 
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comparison is a fair one as regards the copies of drawings; as yet, no 
photograph renders successfully the look of impression.upon paper by 
copper, wood, or stone. The wax-paper process which first copied Albert 
Diirer’s engravings and Rembrandt's etchings a dozen years ago— Bisson 
being the photographer—did not interpose the look of a varnished or 
horny substance between the eye and the copied lines of the graver. The 
whole impression seemed imbedded in the paper, and recalled the similar 
effect of an engraving. In this way their now faded charms had an artistic 
value unknown to the more secure process of the “ carbon " and the aato- 
type. 

In these renderings of engravings, some mistranslations are particu- 
larly evident. ‘The photographic proof gives much shorter gradations, 
and darkens the blank spaces between the lines ; so much so that there is 
a marked superiority in the copies of those originals distinguished by 
large open masses or spaces of white paper—as, for instance, the “ Pro 
digal Son,” by Diirer—or of such as depend in great part for effect of 
ornamental beauty upon the distribution or spotting of the lights and 
darks, as is the case with Diirer’s “St. Christopher.” In this way, 
the light proofs, which do not make such a distribution, look pale and 
flat beside the darker ones, which somewhat heavily accentuate the ori- 
ginal intention. With all these disadvantages, the harshness of a trans- 
lation in which are lost the more delicate and the fuller vibrations of the 
original execution, does not detract from those greater qualities which the 
photograph can transmit absolutely. 

We need not dwell upon the abundant merits of the drawings repro- 
duced. They are, however, in both collections, but accidental fragments, 
however precious, of the vast collection of European studies by the masters. 
In the engravings, we can see, all together, what the French call the 
“work” of Diirer and Lucas van Leyden ; its complete and definite re- 
sult ; the sum and object of their fullest powers ; their monumental brass, 
indeed. Very naturally, our references have been made in preference to 
Diirer’s works ; it is to their cheap multiplication that we wish to call 
attention, as to the main importance of these fac-similes. For Albert 
Diirer, from what were hard circumstances with him, put his main 
strength into his engravings ; and no great art can lose less than his and 
be more exactly represented by photography. In such a way, photographs 
from his famous engravings are fair examples of a noble form of cheap 
art, which we could hope to see common—as common as the nature of 
good things will allow. His most personal creations live with a life not 
outside of natural, untrained appreciation, however rich in increasing in- 
terest they are as subjects of observation and study. ‘Take, for instances, 
the “ Melencolia ” and the “ Knight and Death.” 

It is not merely that such things give the only easy sight of famous 
and costly originals, that they offer us cheaply to-day what a few years 
ago was hard to seek, but that they are preservatives against the duration 
of meanness and vulgarism. Their superiority to the objects of our usual 
liking ; a certain necessary difficulty in their appreciation ; the happy fact 
that they must always be somewhat foreign, and that we must always put 
aside some prejudice when we wish to see them truly—in other words, 
that they never can be patronized—gives us, through them, a chance of 
avoiding the debasing use of art asa mirror for self-admiration. If the 
foreign god can only seat himself humbly alongside of the domestic idol, 
some fine day surely the latter will come to grief. 

The same impartial publishers advertise also the “Oleograph.” This 
“oleograph ” differs from its brother and our old friend the “chromo,” in 
some cases, through a certain lithographic flimsiness, characterizing, per- 
haps, its easy Italian manufacture as compared with the heavier Teutonic 
pretensions to honesty of the “chromo ;” in other cases, the oil-paint im- 
pression rivals in thickness the oil-paint of hand-painted pictures, and, of 
course, imitates that look of paint quite well. The specimens published 
are copies of very poor Italian work, and of old paintings famous for ex- 
treme finish and inimitable drawing. They are “confidently recom- 
mended” by the publishers as “admirable studies for young artists”—a 
recommendation which seems to us all the more unfortunate that we were 
just about to ask why it is that the chromo-lithographic imitation of oil- 
painting is a type of everything in bad art that is most disgusting to the 
artist and to the cultivated. It is not because of any cheap democracy of 
the “chromo ;” a certainly more democratic art, to which no aristocratic 
art objects, is the wood-cut. It is not because of the disagreeable appear- 
ance of a smooth, oily impression on paper, since, as a recorder of facts, the 
chromo-lithograph is well used in publications of art and archwology, 
where it copies tapestry, enamels, metal-work, etc., with success. Even 
for the poor drawing and bad coloring of the -chremo all allowance 
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would be made, were there no easier and surer means of obtaining 


records of fine originals. At bottom of this disgust we shall find the 


sensation of sham, of a swindle which disappoints even while it de 


celves 


-the uneasiness which one feels in the presence of pinchbeck 
jewelry. And this last comparison might explain why persons of doubt- 
ful taste have taken a fancy to the chromo, and have made much of it 
in print. Perhaps it may be well to notice how the absurdity of the 


chromo picture lies in this, that it uses oil-painting to imitate oil-paint- 
ing, being therefore nothing but an inferior and more mechanical method 
of applying oil-paint to a given surface. Now, oil-painting has its laws of 
method, the result of long experience, and some of its worst stages cor- 
respond pretty well with the methods of chromo-lithography. Hence the 
fatal success with which a poor painting is duplicated by the “chromo.” 
And hence, besides his moral disgust, the aversion of the painter to the 
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ation. 


printing alone, depends for all its art qualities upon the superior art of its 
workmen. They do its drawing and choose its colors. So long as its 
workmen are not first-rate, the one great thing which it could give us, 
accurate and sympathetic copy of the drawing and composition of good or 
great work, we are as yet debarred from. Thisit is not yet the interest of 
the publisher to give us, both because he must have cheap work, and be- 
cause he must not interrupt the course of trade. Let us remember that 
the chromo-manufacturer is not called upon by his profession of making as 
much money as he can to elevate the taste of the public, and to give us a 
better article than we ask for, What his interest is has been well shown 
by Mr. Parton, who, with Mrs. Stowe, has done much for the literature of 
the subject, viz.: there was a worse thing which this is replacing—the 
manufacture of cheap oil-painting by the wholesale, painted in a way not 
dissimilar to the chromos, but very much more dingy and disagreeable in 





chromo picture. 
like it, and his soul protests within him. 


It is then quite open for any one to see why the chromo-copy cannot 
That it deludes those who do not know, or that, 
as Mr. Parton says, it gives him all that he can enjoy of an original, is a 
misfortune to be remedied by cultivation, but assuredly is no particular 
As much might be said in favor of hand-organ music. 
Unfortunately, also, the “chromo,” being mechanical in the process of its 


imitate a good painting. 


plea in its behalf, 


lie must often fear that his painting may possibly look 


color. 





The foregoing considerations, perhaps too grave, will not interfere with 
our purchase of “ chromos.”’ 
our artist-friends, doubtless, buy them for our children, our servants, or for 
some of our acquaintance. 
novel: “There’s my brother, who doesn’t know the difference. 
buy him some of those vile chromos.” 


We shall, most of us who know better, even 


To quote the artist in Mrs, Oliphant’s last 
I shall 








VALUABLE NEW WORKS 


PORTER & COATES, 


822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Prose Writers of Germany. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

With Introduction, Biographical Notices, and Transla- 
tions. By Frepenic H. Hepner, D.D. With Six Por- 
traits on Steel and Engraved Title. Imperial 8vo, 
cloth, extra, gilt top, bevelled boards, $5; sheep, 
marbled edges, library style, $6; half-calf, gilt, $7 50; 
Turkey morocco, $10. 

“ There is no book accessible to the English or Ameri- 
can reader which can furnish so comprehensive and sym- 
metrical a view of German literature to the uninitiated ; 
and those already conversant with some of the German 
classics will find here valuable and edifying extracts from 
works to which very few in this coutry can gain access.”’ 

Prof. A. P. Peabody,in North American Review. 


Mother Goose in her New Dress. 
A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL CHROMOS, 
From Designs by the Daughter of one of the very highest 
officials in the United States Government. 
* Original, graceful, and sprightly.”—Pudblic Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 
**One of the best specimens of chromo-lithography yet 
produced in the United States, equal to the best produc- 


tions of that art in Paris, London, and Berlin.”’— Zhe 
Press, Philadelphia. 

“Few books have been issued in lordlier style.”— 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

“A series of chromo illustrations, which display much 


genius and humor in design, and which are beautifully | 


executed.”’—Eastern Argus, Portland. 


Large 4to, bound in cloth, with linen guards, bevelled | 
boards, gilt edges, and illustrative side-stamp, price | 


$4 50; cloth, extra, gilt, bevelled boards, linen guards, 
price $3 75. 
In Press: 

LONGFELLOW’S POETS AND POETRY OF 
EUROPE, New Edition just completed, with the ad- 
dition of 150 pages entirely new matter, by Prof. UH. W. 
Longfellow. 

GRISWOLD’'S PROSE WRITERS OF AMERI- 
CA, New edition, revised and brought down to the 
present time. 

*,* Sent by mail upon receipt of price. For sale by all 

Booksellers. 


SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATIONS 





From nine of Doré’s illustrated works, and from nearly 


thirty-four other volumes, including Shakespeare, Gulli- 


‘HURD 


HOUGHTON, 
{3 Astor Place, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


{. The Children’s Crusade, An Episode of 
the Thirteenth Century. By George Zabriskie Gray. 
In 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75. 

*,* A most interesting and fresh narrative of a passage 
in history never before presented in detail. The strange 
experience of the children, the romantic and pathetic 
character of their wanderings, and the mystery that hangs 
over certain portions, render this narrative more fascinat- 
ing than a work of fiction. The author has based his 
work upon full and careful researches in European lib- 
raries. 


il. Coughs and Colds; or, The Prevention, 
Cause, and Cur? of various Affections of the 
Throat. With cases illustrating the remarkable 
efficiency of out-door activity and horseback 
exercise in permanently arresting the progress 
of Diseases of the Chest. By W. W. Hall, M.D., 
author of ** Health by Good Living,” etc. In 1 
vol. 12mo, half-roan, $1 50. 

lll. The Philosophy of Eating. ByA.J. 
Bellows, M.D. In 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

*,* An enlarged and improved edition of a work which 
in its first form had a wide sale. 


iV. American Edition of Dr. William 


Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Revised and edited by H. B. Hackett, D.D., 





assisted by Ezra Abbott, LL.D. Vol. IV. 8vo, 
cloth, $6 50. 

*,* This volume completes the work; and the four vol- 
umes, with valuable additions to the English original and 
with copious indexes, constitute the most complete and 
serviceable Dictionary of the Bible in the English lan- 
guage. 

V. The Sparrowgrass Papers; °r, Living 
in the Country. By Frederick 8. Cozzens. In1 
vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

*,* The first volume of a new and uniform series of Coz- 

zens’s writings. Each volume sold separately. 





Recently Published: 
1. PARIS IN DECEMBER, 1851. $2 


2. LIFE OF ARTHUR TAPPAN. §2. 


50. 





ver, Fox's Martyrs, The World Before the Deluge, A | 


Handy-Book of the British Museum, Chefs-d’CEuvre of the 
Industrial Arts, in Cassell’s Illustrated Catalogue. 
PETTER & GALPIN, 

London, and 


CASSELL, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


| 


| 


| of expense by the Publishers on receipt of price. 





3. GILMAN’S FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. $1. 

4, ANDERSEN’S “ONLY A FIDDLER.” | 
$1 75. 

5. BENJAMIN'S “THE CHOICE OF 
PARIS.” $1 25. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Any of the above sent free 





| To Collectors of Choice Books 


The undersigned begs to invite attention to 
his extensive assortment of SranDARD, ILLUs- 
TRATED, and Fine-Art Works, embracing 
the largest and best-selected stock of Im- 
ported Books in the country, all of which are 
offered*at reasonable prices. 


J. W. BOUTON, 


IMPORTER AND BooKSELLER, 
706 Broadway, New York. 


Catalogues sent to any address upon receipt of a stamp 
to pay postage. 





English Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, and Periodicals 
Supplied regularly to subscribers in my fog of the United 
States. Send for our new Descriptive List, with prices of 

over 600 English Publications. 


WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS CO., 
47 Nassau Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES MILLER, 647 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE DIAMOND EDITION OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING'’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 

HOGARTH (WM.), WORKS OF. Complete in 
2 vols. This edition includes many of the author's 
minor pieces not in any other edition. 4to, cloth, $20. 

*,* ‘The famous Suppressed Plates accompany this edi- 
tion. 

SLOVENLY KATE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Translated from the German. With numerous illus- 
trations, colored. A companion volume to the famous 
and popular ** Laughter Book.” 4to, cloth, $2. 

THE TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH 
OF THE PICTURESQUE. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, with 
beautifully colored illustrations, $3. 

BOOK OF NONSENSE. Fall of Funny Pic 
tures, drawn by Edward Lear. 1 val. oblong. 

DORE’S POPULAR FAIRY TALES. With 
full-page illustrations, by Gustave Dorg. Handsomely 
bound. 1 vol. 4to, cloth. 

JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
647 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK-BUYERS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 


Useful, Curious & Interesting Books, 
New and Second-hand, offered at unprecedentedly 
° Low Prices, by 


FRANCIS EMMINS, 








80 Nassau Street, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL 
Reaction of the Eighteenth Century. By Julia Wedg- | 


wood. $2 50. 

A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF ROBERT KNOX, THE ANATOMIST. By his 
Pupil and Colleague, Henry Lonsdale. $2 50. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated ina Series 
of Historical Selections from the Best Authoritics. 
Edited and arranged by E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. 
Vol. 11. : 1088-1228. Crown 8vo, $1 75. 

New Volume of the Globe Series: 

COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 
with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by the 
Rev. W. Benham. $1 75. 


THE COUNTESS GISELA. From the German 
of E. Marlitt. $1 75. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTEOLOGY 
OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of the 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England in 1870. By W. H. Flower, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S. With numerous Ilustrations. 
Forming the First Volume of ‘* Macmillan’s Scientific 
Manuals for Students.” Just ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


63 BLEECKER STREET, NEw YorK. 





THE UNDERSIGNED 

-= beg to announce to their 
; Friends and the BOOK- 
4 BUYING PUBLIC that 
they have _ established 


themselves at 


$451 BROOME STREET, 


For the purpose of carrying on a 


* Bookselling Business, 


Where they will be happy to see them and receive orders. 
They will keep on hand a full Stock of the 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE DAY, 
Besides the 
Works"of Popular Standard Authors, 
Children’s Books, Libraries, and 
Toy Books, etc. 

Bringing with them an experience of Twenty-seven Years 
in the “ Trade” in this City, they are prepared to transact 
a FIRST-CLASS business INTELLIGENTLY. 

Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, 
Church Service, and Hymn Books of 
all Denominations, 

In the various editions and styles of binding. 

Orders from PUBLIC OR PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, OR CLERGYMEN will receive a 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT. 


They will guarantee to all customers promptness and 
despatch in all business engagements. 


Soliciting your patronage, we remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
DE WITT 0. LENT & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
451 Broome Street 
(A few doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORE. 
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IN PREPARATION, 


Upon the most Important Topics embraced in the 


Law of Bills of Exchange and Promis- 


| lariy,and forwarded to any address, gratis, on application, 


sory Notes, 
With extensive Notes and References to other Cases, 
English and American. 
By Isaac F. Reprieip and MELVILLE M. BicELow. 


A New Law Dictionary. 


DICTIONARY OF TERMS AND PHRASES 


used in American or English Jurisprudence, or which 
have been Defined by Adjadications of the Courts. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Ready in November. 


STORY'S COMMENTARIES ON BAIL- 


MENTS. By Hon. Joseph Story. Eighth edition. 
Revised and enlarged by E. H. Bennett, Esq. 


HOUSE OF LORDS CASES on Appeals and 


Writs of Error, Claims of Peerage and Divorce. Vol. 
VIL. 8vo. 


Ready in December. 


REDFIELD ON WILLS. Vol. Il. New Edi- 


tion, in Two Parts. Svo. 


ANGELL AND AMES ON CORPORATIONS. 


Ninth Edition. Revised and enlarged by John La- 
throp, Esq. 8vo. 


GRAY’S REPORTS. Vol. XVI. Reports of 


Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. By Hon. Horace Gray, Jr. 8vo, 
ANIELL’S CHANCERY§PRACTICE, 4th 
Edition. Pleading and Practice of the High Court of 
Chancery. Revised and greatly enlarged by Hon. J. 

C. Perkins. 3 vols. 8vo. 


HOUSE OF LORDS CASES on Appeals and 


Writs of Error, Claims of Peerage and Divorce. Vol. 
VII. 8vo. 


Ready in January. 


CONNECTICUT DIGEST. A Digest of all 


the Reportea Cases decided in the Superior Court and 
Supreme Court of Errors of the State of Connecticut, 
and in the United States Courts for the District of 
Connecticut. By Simeon E. Baldwin, of the New 
Haven County Bar. Royal 8vo. 


LANGDELL’S SELECTION OF CASES ON 


THE LAW OF CONTRACTS. With References and 
Citations. By C. C. Langdell, Dane Professor of Law 
at Harvard University. Vol. I. 8vo. 


LANGDELL’S SELECTION OF CASES ON 


THE LAW OF SALES OF PERSONAL PROPERTY. 
With References and Citations. By C. C. Langdell, 
Dane Professor of Law in Harvard University. Vol. L. 
8to. 


1X. 8vo. 


Little, Brown & Co., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Don Quixote, thus unhappily hurt, was ex- 
tremly sullen.” 


From the Doré Don Quixote in Cassell’s Illustrated Cata- 
logue for 1870. Price $1. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
London, and 
596 Broadway, New York. 








German and French. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 25 BOND ST., 
NEW YORK, publish most of the Works used at 
Yale, Harvard, and other American institutions§of stand- 
ing. Send for a Catalogue. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS CASES on Appeals and | 


Writs of Error, Claims of Peerage and Divorce. Vol. | 


A. DENHAM & CO., 


3819 


] | Rare ‘London Books, 
Leading American Cases | 
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IN ALL LANGUAGES AND EVERY DEPARTMENT 
OF LITERATURE, SUITABLE POR PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Importafions by every steamer. Catalogues issned regu 


A. L. LUYSTER, 


London, and 138 Fulton Street (Up-Stairs), 


ESTABLISHED 1540. NEW YORK 


The following for sale at prices annexed, and forwarded 
on application : : 
SHAKSPEARE. The Histories, Comedies, 


Tragedies, Poems, and Doubtful Plays of William 
Shakspeare. The text revised by the Rev, Alexander 
Dyce. 9 vols. large Svo, fine new cloth, London, 
1866-67. Vol. DX. comprises a Glossary of Uncommon 
Words in their Different Significations, Proverbial 
Expressions, a great variety of other Hlustrations, 
etc. Elegantly printed on heavy paper, large type 
Best edition. $25. 

The present work is so far from being a reprint of 


the edition which appeared in 2857 that itexhibitea 
text altered and amended from beginning to end, and 
must ever remain a monument to the se vere labor 


and research of the concluding years of the eminent 
Shaksperian editor, 

THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENG.- 
LAND. By J. Langton Sanford and Meredith Towns 
end. 2vols. 8vo, vew cloth. Londen, i865. Land 
somely printed. $4 

An interesting and authentic compilation of his 
torics 

THE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND: Civil and Military, Religions, Intelle« 
tual, and Social, from the Earliest Period to the Sup 
pression of the Sepoy Revolt By Charles Macfarlane 
and the Rev. T. ‘thomson. 4 vols. impl. Sve, hand 
somely bound in fine half turkey moroeco gilt, gilt 
edges. London, 1862. Copious Index.  Hiustrated 
by above 1,000 Engravings. Elegant copy. $25 


VAUGHAN (Robert, D.D.) REVOLUTIONS 
IN ENGLISH HISTORY, comprising Revolutio 
Race, Revolutions in Religion, and Revolutions hr 
Government. 3 vols. thick Svo, pew cloth. London, 
1867. $8 50. 

Best edition of a work highly commended. 


ST. JOHN (J. Aug.) HISTORY OF THE 
FOUR CONQUESTS OF ENGLAND. 2 vols. &vo, 
new cloth. London, 1862. With Annotations. $8 50. 


NELSON (Admiral Lord), THE LIFE OF, 
from his Lordship’s Manuscripts. By the Rev. James 
Stanier Clarke, F.R.S., and John MeArthur, LL1 
2 vols. royal 4to, full russia. London, 1809. El 
large paper copy, entirely uncut, with Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and many beautifal Engravings by Landseer, 
Fittler, and Heath. Quoted at £6 15s. $13 50 

* Every library should possess this Interesting and 
important biography, forming a complete naval history 
of the last hali-century,”"—Quar. Review, 1810. 














RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The Railroad Man's Paper. 


Tilnstrated } ‘News & Operation, 
Weekly | Engineering, 
Quarto | Reports, 

Journal, | Management, 

2 Pages. a @ | Advertising. 


A. N. KELLOGG, Publisher, 
Terms: &3 per Annum.} 101 Washington St., Chicaco. 


« 


GB” Will be Four Dollars after January 1, 1871. 3 





IMPORTERS OF 


English and Foreign Books, 
HAVE 


REMOVED 


To 
No. (7 MURRAY STREET 
(Near Broadway). 
A NEW INVOICE, 
CONTAINING MANY 


Rare and Curious Books, 
JUST OPENED. 
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THE 


New Englander. 


EDITORS: 


Ceo. P. Fisher, Timothy Dwight, 
W. L. Kingsley. 


CONTENTS OF TUE OCTOBER NUMBER: 


I, President Fairchild’s Moral Philosophy. Rev. 
M. Grosvenor, Dayton, Ohio. 

II. The Study of English Literature. T. R. Louns- 
bury, Yale College. 

Ill. Yale College—Some Thoughts respecting its 
Future. Second Article. Professor Tim- 
othy Dwight, Yale College. 

IV. Medern Judaism. Prof. J. M. Hoppin, Yale 
College. 

V. The Resources of the Church against Rational- 
ism. Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D., New York 
City. 

VI. Ruskin’s New Lectures on Art. 
Day, New Haven. 

VII. A Voice from ** Squashville:” A Letter to the 
New Englander from the “* Rev. Mr. Picker- 
ing.” 

VIII. Notices of New Books, Theological and Reli- 
gious, 


Arr. 


Prof. H. N. 


Price $4 a year. Single numbers, $1. 
Address, with orders, AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
117 Nassau Street, New York City, or 


W. L. KINCSLEY, 


New Haven, Conn. 


TheSong Garden. 


ANNUAL SALE 40,000 COPIES. 





A Series of Music Books adapted to Schools of all grades. 
Each Book complete in itself. 


BY DR. LOWELL MASON, 
THE SONG GARDEN, First Book, For 


Beginners, with a varietylof casy and pleasing songs. 
50 cents. 
THE SONG GARDEN. Second Book. Inad- 


dition to a Practical Course of Instruction, it contains 
a Choice Collection of School Music. 80 cents. 


TIE SONG GARDEN. Third Book. Besides 
a Treatise on Vocal Culture, with Il!ustrations, Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, etc., it contains New Music adapted 
to High Schools, Seminaries, etc. $1. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS IN 
WM. J. CARLTON’S 
List of Thirty Magazines. 
CIRCULATION 1,200,000. 


Fifteen Dollars per Line. 
Send for Circular. Address 


Ww. J. CARLTON, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


“The ascent of that ste ep, savage Aill."-—Para- 
DISE Lost. 
From the Doré Milton in Cassell’s Nlustrated Catalogue 
for 1870. Price $1 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
London, and 
596 Broadway, New York. 
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J. SABIN & SONS, 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Respectfully announce to the Book-buying Public that 
they have established a Branch Office at 


22 Buckingham St., Strand,’ London. 


J. Sanrn & Sons keep on hand an extensive Stock of 
Books in various departments of Literature, Architecture, 
Works on the Fine Arts, Standard English and American 
Books, and Books relating to America, Special attention 
paid to the procuring of scarce and fine books. 


BAYLE (PETER), HISTORICAL AND 
CRITICAL DICTIONARY. Fine copy. 5vols. folio, 
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BELL (JOHN), THE NEW PANTHEON, 
Fine plates. 2 vols. 4to, half-calf. London, 1790. 
$9; the same in 1 vol., $8. 


PLATO, WORKS OF. Translated by Themas 
Taylor. 5 vols. 4to, calf. London, 1804. Fine copy. 
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CLARENDON (EARL OF), HISTORY OF 
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LAND. From the Original MSS. in the Bodleian 
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